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The Twilight of the Gods, from which our first story 
is taken, was first published in 1888. For twenty-five 
years the comparatively few copies that were not 
accumulating dust on the shelves of publishers or 
booksellers were prized by a select band of devotees 
who were reluctant to initiate into its mysteries any 
but the most select spirits. Lawrence of Arabia tells 
us he was introduced to it second hand through 
Swinburne. H. G. Wells praised it. James Elroy 
Flecker stole his first copy! To my knowledge many 
close friendships grew out of common acquaintance 
with the book and its delights. But the news was too 
good ‘to be kept dark for more than a generation. 
The Twilight of the Gods has been rediscovered, and 
that is my excuse for including a tale from it among ~ 
Stories by Modern Writers.. Dr. Garnett was born 
an age too soon. 

Ambrose Bierce, the next author represented, is 
another rediscovery. His best stories, Tales of 
Soldiers and Civilians, later changed to In the Midst 
of Life, first appeared in 1891; but few in England 
had heard of him, even long after his mysterious dis- 
appearance in Mexico just before the Great War. 
Bierce brought the Poe-Hawthorne technique to a 


pitch of perfection not likely to be surpassed or 
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equalled ‘by the host of imitators who have tried to 
reduce it to a mere mechanical formula. His irony, 
his condensed style, his skill in the art of suggestion 
are qualities that cannot be produced by slavish 
application of any rules of thumb. 

O. Henry has suffered from his imitators. His 
slickness, his humour, now arch, now bold, his con- 
structive skill, and some of his “ tricks ’—notably 
his quickness in getting off the mark, and his surprise 
ending—lend themselves to superficial imitation more 
readily perhaps than the more subtle qualities of 
Bierce. But those who think him out-moded and 
who have been sickened by the machine-made pro- 
ductions turned out by the thousand to fill the pages 
of English and American magazines, I would advise 
to return to O. Henry if they want the real thing and 
not the base Brummagem article. 

“Saki” owes nothing to America, or to Russia, or 
to anybody. He is unique, and his cynicism and his 
sanity are truly English. Among the characters on 
which he vents his satiric wit are enthusiasts, bores, 
faddists, cranks, precocious children, and _ society 
‘cats’; and in this story we meet three splendid 
specimens of the humano-feline species. He had a 
‘genius too for names, which sound to us aptly sig- 
nificant without our knowing exactly why. But it is 
his “ way of putting things, ” the way he can pack a 
world of meaning in a small compass, that is 
peculiarly his own; and he is a dull dog indeed who 
will not want to turn again and again to some of the 
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phrases in this story with something of the same 
malicious relish with which they were composed. 

To put Katherine Mansfield by the side of “ Saki” 
is perhaps to invite comparisons injurious to both; 
for “ Saki” may appear flippant, cold and superficial, 
and Katherine Mansfield a welter of emotions; and 
both estimates would be far from the truth. But she 
does belong definitely to the post-war generation; in 
her themes and her treatment of them she owes 
something perhaps to Tchekov. She shows a wonder- 
ful faculty of getting inside the skins of her 
characters, and of reproducing their deepest feelings 
with a sympathy and understanding that would dis- 
turb the most hardened cynic. 

C. E. Montague’s lyrical “priest of Bacchus ” 
and the three policemen-votaries who worshipped at 
his shrine are creations deserving of more than a 
transitory existence. In his style—scholarly, allusive, 
“ high-brow ” if you like--he provides an interest- 
ing contrast with Stacy Aumonier who follows. 
Aumonier’s easeful effortlessness makes Montague 
appear laboured. Whereas to Montague short-story 
writing was perhaps a side-line—he is first and fore- 
most, I think, a critic and essayist—Aumonier is the 
short-story writer par excellence and Galsworthy has 
called him “a real master” of the art. 

Ernest Bramah’s Kai Lung stories stand in a class 
by themselves. Not only are they a literary tour de 
force—a skilful and artistic translation of the Chinese 
convention into English, but also they recreate for us 
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the very world to which the short story traces its 
origin—that Eastern world where time was not 
money, and where the professional story-teller would 
spread his mat in the market-place and, in flowing 
periods and phrases golden with Oriental embroidery, - 
lure the bystanders to listen. How Charles Lamb 
would have revelled in Kaz Lung! 

Few of us have not a weakness for detective yarns, 
G.K.C., who with R.L.S. and G.B.S., shares the honour 
of being known by his initials only, was no exception; 
in his familiar rdle of “ counsel for the defendant ” 
he even wrote an Essay in defence of them before 
he began writing them himself. Chesterton’s pro- 
tagonist is Father Brown whose “ wisdom,” “ inno- 
cence ” and “ incredulity ” make the scientific deduc- 
tions and tortuous ingenuity of the P.’s and T.’s and 


F.’s look silly. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, the author of Mad Shepherds and 
the creator of Snarley Bob, is one of the greatest 
thinkers of present-day England. Made Out of 
Nothing may be a parable, fable, apologue, tract— 


what you will; the message is there if you care to find 
“it; but it is a good story, too, containing a penetrating 


pegracter study. 


A’ specimen of Mr. Liam O'Flaherty’s work is 
included in the hope that it will exercise the same 


fascination upon others as it does upon me. I get a 


genuine thrill out of The Reaping Race every time 

I. “read it; ak: che struggle he describes had been 

between gladiators in the arena, knights armed cap: 
cs 
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a-pie at a medieval tourney, or Titans engaged in an 
earth-quaking contest, he could not have scored a 
greater triumph. | 

Mr. H. E. Bates is barely out of his twenties and 
yet he has to his credit a comparatively large output 
of work of exceptional quality. Time is one of his 
latest stories—short and slight maybe, but simple, un- 
pretentious, a finished and rounded work of art, full 
of humour and pathos. 
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In China, under the Tang dynasty, early in the 
seventh century of the Christian era, lived a learned 
and virtuous, but poor mandarin who had three sons, 
Fu-su, ‘Putin: and Wang-li. Fu-su and Tu-sin were 
young men of active minds, always labouring to find 
out something new and useful. Wang-li was clever 
too, but only in games of skill, in which he attained 
great proficiency. 

Fu-su and Tu-sin continually talked to each other 
of the wonderful inventions they would make when 
they arrived at man’s estate, and of the wealth and 
renown they promised themselves thereby. Their 
conversation seldom reached the ears of Wang-li, for 
he rarely lifted his eyes from the chess-board on 
which he solved his problems. But their father was 
more attentive, and one day he said: 

“TI fear, my sons, that among your multifarious | 


pursuits and studies you must have omitted ‘to a 


include that of the laws of your country, or yours” 
would have learned that fortune is not to be ac quired: 
by the means which you have proposed to yourselv Sy 

“ How so, father? ” asked they. 

“Tt hath been justly deemed by our ancestors,’ "gah 
the old man, “ that the reverence due to the great 
men who are worshipped in our temples, by reason of 
our indebtedness to them for the arts of life, could « 
not but become impaired if their posterity were 
suffered to eclipse their fame by new discoveries, or 
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presumptuously amend what might appear imperfect 
in their productions. It is therefore, by an edict of 
the Emperor Suen, forbidden to invent anything; 
and by a statute of the Emperor Wu-chi it is further 
provided that nothing hitherto invented shall be 
improved. My predecessor in the small] office I hold 
was deprived of it for saying that in his judgment 
money ought to be made round instead of square, and 
I have myself run risk of my life for seeking to com- 
bine a small file with a pair of tweezers.” 

“Tf this is the case,” said the young men, “ our 
fatherland is not the place for us.’ And they 
embraced their father, and departed. Of their brother 
Wang-li they took no farewell, inasmuch as he was 
absorbed in a chess problem. Before separating, they 
agreed to meet on the same spot: after thirty years, 
with the treasure which they doubted not to have 
acquired by the exercise of their inventive faculties 
in foreign lands. They further covenanted that if 


' either had missed his reward the other should share 


his possessions with him. 

..Fu-su repaired to the artists who cut out characters 
im“blocks of hard wood, to the end that books may 
be printed from the same. When he had fathomed 
their mystery he betook himself to a brass-founder, 
and learned how to cast in metal. He then sought a 
learned man who had travelled much, and made him- 
self acquainted with the Greek, Persian, and Arabic 
languages. Then he cast a number of Greek characters 
in type, and putting them into a bag and providing 
himself with some wooden letter-tablets of his own 
carving, he departed to seek his fortune. After in- 
numerable hardships and perils he arrived in the land 
of Persia, and inquired for the great king, 
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“ The great king is dead,” they told him, “ and his 
head is entirely separated from his body. There is 
now no king in Persia, great or small.” 

_ “Where shall I ‘find another great kinge ” 
demanded he. 

“In the city of Alexandria,” replied they, “ where 
the Commander of the Faithful is busy introducing 
the religion of the Prophet.” 

Fu-su passed to Alexandria, carrying his types and 
tablets. 

As he entered the gates he remarked an enormous 
cloud of smoke, which seemed to darken the whole 
city. Before he could inquire the reason, the guard 
arrested him as a stranger, and conducted him to the 
presence of the Caliph Omar. 

“ Know, O Caliph,” said I*u-su, “ that my country- 
men are at once the wisest of mankind and the stupid- 
est. They have invented an art for the preservation 
of letters and the diffusion of knowledge, which the 


? 


sages of Greece and India never knew, but they have: * 


not learned to take, and they refuse to be taught how 
to take, the one little step further necessary to render 
it generally profitable to mankind.” eid 
And producing his tablets and types, he cated 
to the Caliph the entire mystery of the art of 
printing. 
“Thou seemest to be ignorant,” said Omar, “ that 


we have but yesterday condemned and excommuni- 


cated all books, and banished the same from the face 
of the earth, seeing that they contain either that 
which is contrary to the Koran, in which case they 
are impious, or that which is agreeable to the Koran, 


in which case they are superfluous. Thou art further ‘ 


unaware, as it would seem, that the smoke which 
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shrouds the city proceeds from the library of the un 
believers, consumed by our orders. It will be meet to 
burn thee along with it.” 

“© Commander of the Faithful,” said an officer, 
“of a surety the last scroll of the accursed ceased to 
flame even as this infidel entered the city.” 

“Tf it be so,” said Omar, “ we will not burn him, 
secing that we have taken away from him the occa- 
sion to sin. Yet shall he swallow these little brass 
amulets of his, at the rate of one a day, and then be 
banished from the country.” 

The sentence was executed, and Fu-su was happy 
that the Court physician condescended to accept his 
little property in exchange for emetics. 

He begged his way slowly and painfully back to 
China, and arrived at the covenanted spot at the 
expiration of the thirtieth year. His father’s modest 
dwelling had disappeared, and in its place stood a 
magnificent mansion, around which stretched a park 
with pavilions, canals, willow trees, golden pheasants, 
and little bridges. 

“Tu-sin has surely made his fortune,” thought he, 
“and he will not refuse to share it with me agreeably 
to our covenant.” 

As he thus reflected he heard a voice at his elbow, 
and turning round perceived that one in a more 
wretched plight than himself was asking alms of him. 
It was Tu-sin. 

The brothers embraced with many tears, and after 
Tu-sin had learned Fu-su’s history, he proceeded to 
recount his own. . 

“T repaired,” said he, “to those who know the 
secret of the grains termed fire-dust, which Suen has 
/ not been able to prevent us from inventing, but of 
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which Wu-chi has taken care that we shall make no 
use, save only for fireworks. Having learned their 
mystery I deposited a certain portion of this fire-dust 
in hollow tubes which I had constructed of iron and 
brass, and upon it I further laid leaden balls of a size 
corresponding to the hollow of the tubes. I then 
found that by applying a light to the fire-dust at one 
end of the tube I could send the ball out at the other 
with such force that it penetrated the cuirasses of 
three warriors at once. [| filled a barrel with the dust, 
and concealing it and the tubes under carpets which 
I laid upon the backs of oxen, I set out to the city of 
Constantinople. I will not at present relate my adven- 
tures on the journey. Suffice it that I arrived at last 
half dead from fatigue and hardship, and destitute of 
everything except my merchandise. By bribing an 
officer with my carpets I was admitted to have speech 
with the Emperor. I found him busily studying a 
problem in chess. i 

“T told him that{ had discovered a secret which 
would make him the master of the world, and in 
particular would help him to drive away the Saracens, 
who threatened his empire with destruction. 

“Thou must perceive,’ he said, ‘that I cannot 
possibly attend to thee until I have solved this prob- 
lem. Yet, lest any should say thatthe Emperor neg- 
lects his duties, absorbed in idle amusement, I will 
refer thy invention to the chief armourers of my 
capital.’ And he gave mea letter to the armourers, 
and returned to his problem. And as I quitted the 
palace bearing the missive, I came upon a great pro- 
cession. Hersemen and running footmen, musicians, 
heralds, and banner-bearers surrounded a Chinaman’ 
who sat in the attitude of Fo under a golden umbrella, 
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upon a richly caparisoned elephant, his pigtail plaited 
with yellow roses. And the musicians blew and 
clashed, and the standard-bearers waved their ensigns, 
and the heralds proclaimed, ‘Thus shall it be done 
to the man whom the Emperor delights to honour.’ 
And unless I was very greatly mistaken, the face of 
the Chinaman was the face of our brother Wang-li. 

“At another time I would have striven to find 
what this might mean, but my impatience was great, 
as also my need and hunger. I sought the chief 
armourers, and with great trouble brought them all 
together to give me audience. I produced my tube 
and fire-dust, and sent my balls with ease through 
the best armour they could set before me. 

““Who will want breast-plates now?’ cried the 
chief breast-plate maker. 

“Or helmets? ’ exclaimed one who made armour 
for the head. 

““T would not have taken fifty bezants for that 
shield, and what good is it now?’ said the head of 
the shield trade. 

“ “ My swords will be of less account,’ said a sword- 
smith. 

““ My arrows of none,’ lamented an arrow-maker. 

“Tis villainy,’ cried one. 

“Tis magic,’ shouted another. 

“°Tis illusion, as I’m an honest tradesman,’ 
roared a third, and put his integrity to the proof by 
thrusting a hot iron bar into my barrel. All present 
, Tose up in company with the roof of the building, 
and all perished, except myself, who escaped with 
the loss of my hair and skin. A fire broke out on the 
spot, and consumed one-third of the city of Con- 
stantinople. 
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“T was lying on a prison-bed some time afterwards, 


partly recovered of my hurts, dolefully listening to a * 


dispute between two of my guards as to whether I 
ought to be burned or buried alive, when the Imperial 
order for my disposal came down. The gaolers 
received it with humility, and read ‘ Kick him out of 
the city.’ Marvelling at the mildness of the punish- 
ment, they nevertheless executed it with so much 
zeal that I flew into the middle of the Bosphorus, 
where I was picked up by a fishing vessel, and landed 
on the Asiatic coast, whence I have begged my way 
home. I now propose that we appeal to the pity of 
the owner of this splendid mansion, who may com- 
passionate us on hearing that we were reared in the 
cottage which has been pulled down to make room 
for his palace.” 


They entered the gates, walked timidly up to the 


house, and prepared to fall at the feet of the master, 


but did not, for ere they could do so they recognized 


their Hracher Wang-li. 

It took Wang-li some time to recognize them, but 
when at length the knew them he hastened to provide 
for their every want. When they had well eaten and 
drunk, and had been clad in robes of honour, they 
imparted their histories, and asked for his. 


“ My brothers,” said Wang-li, “ the noble game CE re. ub | 


chess, which was happily invented long before the 
time of the Emperor Suen, was followed by me solely 


for its pleasure, and I dreamed not of acquiring 
wealth by its pursuit until I casually heard one day; 


that it was entirely unknown to the people of the 
West. Even then I thought not of gaining money, 


but conceived so deep a compassion for those forlorn - 


barbarians that I felt I could know no rest until T 
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should have enlightened them. I accordingly pro- 

ceeded to the city of Constantinople, and was received 
as a messenger from Heaven. To such effect did I 
labour that ere long the Emperor and his officers of 
state thought of nothing else but playing chess all 
day and night, and the empire fell into entire con- 
fusion, and the Saracens mightily prevailed. In con- 
sideration of these services the Emperor was pleased 
to bestow those distinguished honours upon me 
which thou didst witness at his palace gate, dear 
brother. 

“ After, however, the fire which was occasioned 
through thy instrumentality, though in no respect by 
thy fault, the people murmured, “ud taxed the 
Emperor with seeking to destroy his cnpital in league 
with a foreign sorcerer, meaning thee. Ere long the 
chief officers conspired and entered the Emperor’s 
apartment, purposing to dethrone him, but he 
declared that he would in nowise abdicate until he 
had finished the game of chess he was then playing 
with me. They looked on, grew interested, began to 
dispute with one another respecting the moves, and 
while they wrangled loyal officers entered and made 
them_all captive. This greatly augmented my credit 
with the Emperor, which was even increased when 
shortly afterwards I played with the Saracen admiral 
blockading the Hellespont, and won of him forty 
corn-ships, which turned the dearth of the city into 
plenty. 

“The Emperor bade me choose any favour I 
would, but I said his liberality had left me nothing to 
ask for except the life of a poor countryman of mine 
. who [ had heard was in prison for burning the city. 

» - The Emperor bade me write his sentence with my 
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own hand. Had I known that it was thou, Tu-sin,# 
believe me I had shown more consideration for thy 
person. At length I departed for my native land, 
loaded with wealth, and travelling most comfortably 
by relays of swift dromedaries. I returned hither, 
bought our father’s cottage, and on its site erected 
this palace, where I dwell meditating on the problems 
of chess players and the precepts of the sages, and 
persuaded that a little thing which the world is 
willing to receive is better than a great thing which 
it hath not yet learned to value aright. For the world 
is a big child, and chooses amusement before instruc- 
tion.” 

“Call you chess an amusement? ” asked his 
brothers. 


RicHarp Garnett—The Twilight of the Gods. 
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I 


A MaN stood upon a railroad bridge in Northern 
Alabama, looking down into the swift waters twenty 
feet below. The man’s hands were behind his back, 
the wrists bound with a cord. A rope loosely encircled 
his neck. It was attached to a stout cross-timber 
above his head, and the slack fell to the level of his 
knees. Some loose boards laid upon the sleepers 
supporting the metals of the railway supplied a foot- 
ing for him and his executioners—two private soldiers 
of the Federal army, directed by a sergeant, who in 
civil life may have been a deputy sheriff. At a short 
remove upon the same temporary platform was an 
officer in the uniform of his rank, armed. He was 
a captain. A sentinel at each end of the bridge stood 
with his rifle in the position known as “ support,” 
that is to say, vertical in front of the left shoulder, 
the hammer resting on the forearm thrown straight 
across the chest—a formal and unnatural position, 
enforcing an erect carriage of the body. It did not 
appear to be the duty of these two men to know 
what was occurring at the centre of the bridge; they 
merely blockaded the two ends of the foot plank 
which traversed it. 

Beyond one of the sentinels nobody was in sight; 
the railroad ran straight away into a forest for a 
~ hundred yards, then, curving, was lost to view. Doubt- 
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less there was an outpost further along. The other S 
bank of the stream was open ground—a gentle accliv- 
ity crowned with a stockade of vertical tree trunks, 
loop-holed for rifles, with a single embrasure through 
which protruded the muzzle of a brass cannon com- 
manding the bridge. Midway of the slope between 
bridge and fort were the spectators—a single company 
of infantry in line, at “ parade rest,” the butts of the 
rifles on the ground, the barrels inclining slightly 
backward against the right shoulder, the hands 
crossed upon the stock. A lieutenant stood at the 
right of the line, the point of his sword upon the 
ground, his left hand resting upon his right. Except- 
ing the group of four at the centre of the bridge not 
a man moved. The company faced the bridge, staring 
stonily, motionless. The sentinels, facing the banks 
of the stream, might have been statues to adorn the 
bridge. The captain stood with folded arms, silent, 
observing the work of his subordinates but making 
no sign. Death is a dignitary who, when he comes 
announced, is to be received with formal manifesta- 
tions of respect, even by those most familiar with him. 
In the code of military etiquette silence and fixity are 
forms of deference. 

The man who was engaged in being hanged was 
apparently about thirty-five years of age. He was a 
civilian, if one might judge by his dress, which was 
that of a planter. His features were good—a straight 
nose, firm mouth, broad forehead, from which his 
long, dark hair was combed straight back, falling * 
behind his ears to the collar of his well-fitting frock 


coat. He wore a moustache and pointed beard, but 
no whiskers; his eyes were large and dark grey and 


had a kindly expression which one would hardly 
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have expected in one whose neck was in the hemp. 
Evidently this was no vulgar assassin. ‘The liberal 
military code makes provision for hanging many 
kinds of people, and gentlemen are not excluded. 

The preparations being complete, the two private 
soldiers stepped aside and each drew away the plank 
upon which he had been standing. The sergeant 
turned to the captain, saluted and placed himself 
immediately behind that officer, who in turn moved 
apart one pace. These movements left the condemned 
man and the sergeant standing on the two ends of the 
same plank, which spanned three of the cross-ties of 
the bridge. The end upon which the civilian stood 
almost, but not quite, reached a fourth. This plank 
had been held in place by the weight of the captain; 
it was now held by that of the sergeant. At a signal 
from the former, the latter would step aside, the 
plank would tlt and the condemned man go down 
between two ties. The arrangement commended 
itself to his judgment as simple and effective. His 
face had not been covered nor his eyes bandaged. 
He looked a moment at his “ unsteadfast footing,” 
then let his gaze wander to the swirling water of the 
stream racing madly beneath his feet. A piece of 
dancing driftwood caught his attention and his eyes 
followed it down the current. How slowly it appeared 
to move! What a sluggish stream! 

He closed his eyes in order to fix his last thoughts 
upon his wife and children. The water, touched to 
gold by the early sun, the brooding mists under the 
banks at some distance down the stream, the fort, the 
soldiers, the piece of drift—all had distracted him. 
And now he became conscious of a new disturbance. 
Striking through the thought of his dear ones was a 
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sound which he could neither ignore nor understand 
a sharp, distinct, metallic percussion like the Stroke 
of a blacksmith’s hammer upon the anvil; it had the 
same ringing quality. He wondered what it was, and 
whether immeasurably distant or near by—it seemed 
both. Its recurrence was regular, but as slow as the 
tolling of a death knell. He awaited each stroke with 
impatience and—he knew not why—apprehension. 
The intervals of silence grew progressively longer; the 
delays became maddening. With their great infre- 
quency the sounds increased in strength and sharp- 
ness. They hurt his ear like the thrust of a knife; he 
feared he would shriek. What he heard was the tick- 
ing of his watch. 

He unclosed his eyes and saw again the water below 
him. “If I could free my hands,” he thought, “I 
might throw off the noose and spring into the stream. 
By diving I could evade the bullets, and, swimming 
vigorously, reach the bank, take to the woods, and 
get away home. My home, thank God, is as yet 
outside their lines; my wife and little ones are stil] 
beyond the invader’s farthest advance.” 

As these thoughts, which have here to be set down 
in words, were flashed into the doomed man’s brain 
rather than evolved from it, the captain nodded to 
the sergeant. The sergeant stepped aside. 


II 


Peyton Farquhar was a well-to-do planter, of an 
old and highly respected Alabama family. Being a 
slave owner, and, like other slave owners, a politician, 
he was naturally an original secessionist and ardently 
devoted to the Southern cause. Circumstances of an 
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imperious nature which it is unnecessary to relate 
here, had prevented him from taking service with the 
gallant army which had fought the disastrous cam- 
paigns ending with the fall of Corinth, and he chafed 
under the inglorious restraint, longing for the release 
of his energies, the larger life of the soldier, the 
opportunity for distinction. That opportunity, he 
felt, would come, as it comes to all in war time. 
Meanwhile he did what he could. No service was too 
humble for him to perform in aid of the South, no 
adventure too perilous for him to undertake if con- 
sistent with the character of a civilian who was at 
heart a soldier, and who in good faith and without 
too much qualification assented to at least a part of 
the frankly villainous dictum that all is fair in love 
and war. : 

One evening while Farquhar and his wife were 
sitting on a rustic bench near the entrance to his 
grounds, a grey-clad soldier rode up to the gate and 
asked for a drink of water. Mrs. Farquhar was only 
too happy to serve him with her own white hands. 
While she was gone to fetch the water, her husband 
approached the dusty horseman and inquired eagerly 
for news from the front. 

“The Yanks are repairing the railroads,” said the 
man, “and are getting ready for another advance. 
They have reached the Owl Creek bridge, put it in 
order, and built a stockade on the other bank. The 
commandant has issued an order, which is posted 
everywhere, declaring that any civilian caught inter- 
fering with the railroad, its bridges, tunnels, or trains 
will be summarily hanged. I saw the order.” 

“ How far is it to the Owl Creek bridge?” 
Farquhar asked. | 
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“ About thirty miles.” 

“Is there no force on this side of the creek? ” 

“ Only a picket post half a mile out, on the rail- 
road, and only a single sentinel at this end of the 
bridge.” 

“ Suppose a man—a civilian and student of hang- 
ing—should elude the picket post and perhaps get 
the better of the sentinel,” said Farquhar, smiling, 
“what could he accomplish? ” 

The soldier reflected. “I was there a month ago,” 
he replied. “I observed that the flood of last winter 
had lodged a great quantity of driftwood against the 
wooden pier at this end of the bridge. It is now dry 
and would burn like tow.” 

The lady had now brought the water, which 
the soldier drank. He thanked her ceremoniously, 
bowed to her husband, and rode away. An hour 
later, after nightfall, he repassed the plantation, going 
northward in the direction from which he had come. 
He was a Federal scout. 


II 


As Peyton Farquhar fell straight downward 
- through the bridge, he lost consciousness and was as 
one already dead. From this state he was awakened 
—ages later, it seemed to him—by the pain of a sharp 
pressure upon his throat, followed by a sense of 
suffocation. Keen, poignant agonies seemed to shoot 
from his neck downward through every fibre of his 
body and limbs. These pains appeared to flash along 
well-defined lines of ramification, and to beat with an 
inconceivably rapid periodicity. They seemed like 
streams of pulsating fire heating him to an intolerable. 
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@imperature. As to his head, he was conscious of 
nothing but a feeling of fullness—of congestion. 
Fhese sensations were unaccompanied by thought. 
The intellectual part of his nature was already 
effaced; he had power only to feel, and feeling was 
torment. He was conscious of motion. Encompassed 
in a luminous cloud, of which he was now merely 
the fiery heart, without material substance, he swung 
through unthinkable arcs of oscillation, like a vast 
pendulum. Then all at once, with terrible sudden- 
ness, the light about him shot upward with the noise 
of a loud plash; a frightful roaring was in his ears, 
and all was cold and dark. The power of thought 
was restored; he knew that the rope had broken and 
he had fallen into the stream. ‘There was no addi- 
tional strangulation; the noose about his neck was 
already suffocating him, and kept the water from his 
lungs. To die of hanging at the bottom of a river! — 
the idea seemed to him ludicrous. He opened his 
eyes in the blackness and saw above him a gleam of 
light, but how distant, how inaccessible! He was 
still sinking, for the light became fainter and fainter 
until it was a mere glimmer. Then it began to grow 
and brighten, and he knew that he was rising towards 
the surface—knew it with reluctance, for he was now 
very comfortable. “ ‘To be hanged and drowned,” he 
thought, “ that is not so bad; but I do not wish to be 
shot. No; I will not be shot; that is not fair.” 

He was not conscious of an effort, but a sharp pain 
in his wrists apprised him that he was trying to free 
his hands. He gave the struggle his attention, as an 
idler might observe the feat of a juggler, without 
interest in the outcome. What splendid effort!— 
what magnificent, what superhuman strength! Ah, 
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that was a fine endeavour! Bravo! The cord fel. 
away; his arms parted and floated upward, the hand@” 
dimly seen on each side in the growing light. He 
watched them with a new interest as first one and then 
the other pounced upon the noose at his neck. They 
tore it away and thrust it fiercely aside, its undula- 
tions resembling those of a water-snake. “Put it 
back, put it back! ” He thought he shouted these 
words to his hands, for the undoing of the noose had 
been succeeded by the direst pang which he had yet 
experienced. His neck ached horribly; his brain was 
on fire; his heart, which had been fluttering’ faintly, 
gave a great leap, trying to force itself out at his 
mouth. His whole body was racked and wrenched 
with an insupportable anguish! But his disobedient 
hands gave no heed to the command. They beat the 
water vigorously with quick, downward strokes, forc- 
ing him to the surface. He felt his head emerge; his 
eyes were blinded by the sunlight; his chest expanded 
convulsively, and with a'supreme and crowning agony 
his lungs, engulfed a great draught of air, which 
instantly he expelled in a shriek ! 

He was now in full possession of his physical senses. 
They were, indeed, preternaturally keen and alert. 
Something in the awful disturbance of his organic 
system had so exalted and refined them that they 
made record of things never before perceived. He 
felt the ripples upon his face and heard their separate 
sounds as they struck. He looked at the forest on the 
bank of the stream, saw the individual trees, the 
leaves and the veining of each leaf—saw the very 
insects upon them, the locusts, the brilliant-bodied 
flies, the grey spiders stretching their webs from twig 
to twig. He noted the prismatic colours in all the 
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“dewdrops upon the million blades of grass. The 
humming ot the gnats that danced above the eddies 
of the stream, the beating of the dragon flies’ wings, 
the strokes of the water spiders’ legs, like oars which 
had lifted their boat—all these made audible music. 
A fish slid along beneath his eyes and he heard the 
rush of its body parting the water. 

He had come to the surface‘facing down the stream; 
in a moment the visible world seemed to wheel slowly 
round, himself the pivotal point, and he saw the 
bridge, the fort, the soldiers upon the bridge, the 
captain, the sergeant, the two privates, his execu- 
tioners. ‘They were in silhouette against the blue 
sky. They shouted and gesticulated, pointing at him; 
the captain had drawn his pistol, but did not fire; 
the others were unarmed. Their movements were 
grotesque and horrible, their forms gigantic. 

Suddenly he heard a sharp report and something 
struck the water smartly within a few inches of his 
head, spattering his face with spray. He heard a 
second report, and saw one of the sentinels with his 
rifle at his shoulder, a light cloud of blue smoke 
rising from the muzzle. The man in the water saw 
the eye of the man on the bridge gazing into his own 
through the sights of the rifle. He observed that it 
was a grey eye, and remembered having read that 
grey eyes were keenest, and that all famous marksmen 
had them. Nevertheless, this one had missed. 

A counter swirl had caught Farquhar and turned 
him half round; he was again looking into the forest 
on the bank opposite the fort. The sound of a clear, 
high voice in a monotonous singsong now rang out 
behind him and came across the water with a distinct- 
ness that pierced and subdued all other sounds, even 
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the beating of the ripples in his ears. Although no 
soldier, he had frequented camps enough to know 
the dread significance of that deliberate, drawling, 
aspirated chant; the heutenant on shore was taking a 
part in the morning’s work. How coldly and piti- 
lessly—with what an even, calm intonation, presaging 
and enforcing tranquillity in the men—with what 
accurately measured intervals fell those cruel words: 

“ Attention, company... = Shoulder arms. ... 
eaay, .., Aim. ....*Firey 

Farquhar dived—dived as deeply as he could. The 
water roared in his ears like the voice of Niagara, yet 
he heard the dulled thunder of the volley, and rising 
again towards the surface, met shining bits of metal, 
singularly flattened, oscillating slowly downward. 
Some of them touched him on the face and hands, 
then fell away, continuing their descent. One lodged 
between hi¢ collar and neck; it was uncomfortably 
warm, and he snatched it out. 

As he rose to the surface, gasping for breath, he 
saw that he had been a long time under water; he was 
perceptibly farther down stream—nearer to safety. 
The soldiers had almost finished reloading; the metal 
ramrods flashed all at once in the sunshine as they 
were drawn from the barrels, turned in the air, and 
thrust into their sockets. The two sentinels fired 
again, independently and ineffectually. 

The hunted man saw all this over his shoulder; he 
was now swimming vigorously with the current. His 
brain was as energetic as his arms and legs; he 
thought with the rapidity of lightning. 

“ The officer,” he reasoned, “ will not make that 
martinet’s error a second time. It is as easy to dodge 
a volley as a single shot. He has probably given the 
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command to fire at will. God help me, I cannot 
dodge them all! ” . 

_ An appalling plash within two yards of him, 
followed by a loud rushing sound, diminuendo, which 
seemed to travel back through the air to the fort and 
died in an explosion which stirred the very river to 
its deeps! A rising sheet of water, which curved over 
him, tell down upon him, blinded him, strangled 
him! The cannon had taken a hand in the game. As 
he shook his head free from the commotion of the 
smitten water, he heard the deflected shot humming 
through the air ahead, and in an instant it was crack- 
ing and smashing the branches in the forest beyond. 

“They will not do that again,” he thought; “the 
next time they will use a charge of grape. I must 
keep my eye upon the gun; the. smoke will apprise 
me—the report arrives too late; it lags behind the 
missile. It is a good gun.” 

(Suddenly he felt himself whirled round and round 
—spinning like a top. The water, the banks, the 
forest, the now distant bridge, fort and men—all were 
commingled and blurred. Objects were represented 
by their colours only; circular horizontal streaks of 
colour—that was all he saw. He had been caught in 
a vortex and was being whirled on with a velocity of 
advance and gyration which made him giddy and 
sick. In a few moments he was flung upon ‘he gravel 
at the foot of the left bank of the stream—the 
southern bank—and behind a projecting point which 
concealed him from his enemies. The sudden arrest 
of his motion, the abrasion of one of his hands on the 
gravel, restored him and he wept with delight. He 
dug his fingers into the sand, threw it over himself in 
handfuls and audibly blessed it. It looked like gold, 
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like diamonds, rubies, emeralds; he could think of 
nothing beautiful which it did not resemble. The 
trees upon the bank were giant garden plants; he 
noted a definite order in their arrangement, inhaled 
the fragrance of their blooms. A strange, roseate light 
shone through the spaces among their trunks, and 
the wind made in their branches the music of zolian 
harps. He had no wish to perfect his escape, was con- 
tent to remain in that enchanting spot until retaken. 

A whiz and rattle of grapeshot among the 
branches high above his head roused him from his 
dream. The baffled cannoneer had fired him a random 
farewell. He sprang to his feet, rushed up the sloping 
bank, and plunged into the forest. 

All that day he travelled, laying his course by the 
rounding sun. The forest seemed interminable; 
nowhere did he discover a break in it, not even a 
woodman’s road. He had not known that he lived in 
so wild a region. There was something uncanny in 
the revelation. 

By nightfall he was fatigued, footsore, famishing. 
The thought of his wife and children urged him on. 
At last he found a road which led him in what he 
knew to be the right direction. It was as wide and 
straight as a city street, yet it seemed untravelled. 
No fields bordered it, no dwelling anywhere. Not so 
much as the barking of a dog suggested human 
habitation. The black bodies of the great trees 
formed a straight wall on both sides, terminating on 
the horizon in a point, like a diagram in a lesson in 
perspective. Overhead, as he looked up through this 
rift in the wood, shone great golden stars looking 
unfamiliar and grouped in strange constellations. He 
was sure they were arranged in some order which 
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had a secret and malign significance. The wood 
on either side was full of singular noises, among 
which—once, twice, and again—he distinctly heard 
whispers in an unknown tongue. 

His neck was in pain, and, lifting his hand to it, he 
found it horribly swollen. He knew that it had a 
circle of black where the rope had bruised it. His 
eyes felt congested; he could no longer close them. 
His tongue was swollen with thirst; he relieved its 
fever by thrusting it forward from between his teeth 
into the cool air. How softly the turf had carpeted 
the untravelled avenue! He could no longer feel the 
roadway beneath his feet! 

Doubtless, despite his suffering, he fell asleep while 
walking, for now he sees another scene—perhaps he 
has merely recovered from a delirium. He stands at 
the gate of his own home. All is as he left it, and 
_ all bright and beautiful in the morning sunshine. He 

must have travelled the entire night. As he pushes 
open the gate and passes up the wide white walk, he 
sees a flutter of female garments; his wife, looking 
fresh and cool and sweet, steps down from the 
verandah to meet him. At the bottom of the steps 
. she stands waiting, with a smile of ineffable joy, an 

attitude of matchless prace and dignity. Ah, how 
beautiful she is! He springs forward with extended 
arms. As he is about to clasp her, he feels a stunning 
blow upon the back of the neck; a blinding white 
light blazes all about him, with a sound like the shock 
of a cannon—then all is darkness and silence! 

Peyton Farquhar was dead; his body, with a broken 
neck, swung gently from side to side beneath the 
timbers of the Owl Creek bridge. 

AMBROSE BiERcE—In the Midst of Life 
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I go to seek on many roads 
What is to be. 
True heart and strong, with love to light— 
Will they not bear me in the fight 
To order, shun or wield or mould 
My Destiny? 
agi ee Poems of David Migné% 


THE song was over. The words were David’s; the air, 
one of the countryside. The company about the inn 
table applauded heartily, for the young poet paid for 
the wine. Only the notary, M. Papineau, shook his 
head a little at the lines, for he was a man of books, 
and he had not drunk with the rest. 

David went out into the village street, where the 
night air drove the wine vapour from his head. And 
then he remembered that he and Yvonne had quar- 
relled that day, and that he had resolved to leave his 
home that night to seek fame and honour in the great 
world outside. 

“When my poems are on every man’s tongue,” he 
told himself, in a fine exhilaration, “she will, perhaps, 
think of the hard words she spoke this day.” 

Except the roysterers in the tavern, the village folk 
were abed. David crept softly into his room in the 
shed of his father’s cottage and made a bundle of his 
small store of clothing. With this upon a staff he set 
his face outward upon the road that ran from Vernoy. 

He passed his father’s herd of sheep huddled in 
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their nightly pen—the sheep he herded daily, leaving 
them to scatter while he wrote verses on scraps of 
paper. He saw a light yet shining in Yvonne’s 
window, and a weakness shook his purpose of a 
sudden. Perhaps that light meant that she rued, 
sleepless, her anger, and that morning might 
But, no! His decision was made. Vernoy was no 
place for him. Not one soul there could share his 
thoughts. Out along that road lay his fate and his 
future. 

Three leagues across the dim, moonlit champaign 
ran the road, straight as a ploughman’s furrow. It 
was believed in the village that the road ran to Paris, 
at least; and this name the poet whispered often to 
himself as he walked. Never so far from Vernoy had 
David travelled before. 


THE LEFT BRANCH 


Three leagues, then, the road ran, and turned into 
a puzzle. It joined with another and a larger road at 
right angles. David stood, uncertain, for a while, and 
then took the road to the left. 

Upon this more important highway were, im- 
printed in the dust, wheel tracks left by the recent 
passage of some vehicle. Some half an hour later 
these traces were verified by the sight of a ponderous 
carriage mired in a little brook at the bottom of a 
steep hill. The driver and postilions were shouting 
and tugging at the horses’ bridles. On the road at 
one side stood a huge, black-clothed man and a slender 
lady wrapped in a long, light cloak. 

‘ David saw the lack of skill in the efforts of the 
servants. He quietly assumed control of the work. 
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He directed the outriders to cease their clamour at 
the horses and to exercise their strength upon the 
wheels. The driver alone urged the animals with his 
familiar voice; David himself heaved a powerful 
shoulder at the rear of the carriage, and with one 
harmonious tug the great vehicle rolled up on solid 
ground. The outriders climbed to their places. 
David stood for a moment upon one foot. The 
huge gentleman waved a hand. “You will enter 
the carriage,” he said, in a voice large, like himself, 
but smoothed by art and habit. Obedience belonged 
in the path of such a voice. Brief as was the young 
poet’s hesitation, it was cut shorter still by a renewal 
of the command. David’s foot went to the step. In 
the darkness he perceived dimly the form of the lady 
upon the rear seat. He was about to seat himself 
opposite, when the voice again swayed him to its 
will: ‘“ You will sit at the lady’s side.” . 
The gentleman swung his great weight to the for- 
ward seat. The carriage proceeded up the hill. The 
lady was shrunk, silent, into her corner. David could 
not estimate whether she was old or young, but a 
delicate, mild perfume from her clothes stirred his 
poet’s fancy to the belief that there was loveliness 


beneath the mystery. Here was an adventure suchas. * 


he had often imagined. But as yet he held no key to 
it, for no word was spoken while he sat with his im- 
penetrable companions. 

In an hour’s time David perceived through the 
window that the vehicle traversed the street of some 
town. Then it stopped in front of a closed and 
darkened house, and a postilion alighted to hammer 
impatiently upon the door. A latticed window above 


flew wide and a night-capped head popped out. 
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“Who are ye that disturb honest folk at this time 
of night? My house is closed. “Tis. too late for 
profitable travellers to be abroad. Cease knocking at 
my door, and be off.” 

“Open! ” spluttered the postilion loudly; “ open 
for Monseigneur the Marquis de Beaupertuys.” 

“ Ah! ” cried the voice above. “Ten thousand 
pardons, my lord. I did not know—the hour is so 
late—at once shall the door be opened, and the house 
placed at my lord’s disposal.” 

Inside was heard the clink of chain and bay, and 
the door was flung open. Shivering with chill and 
apprehension, the landlord of the Silver Flagon stood, 
half clad, candle in hand, upon the threshold. 

David followed the marquis out of the carriage. 
“ Assist the lady,” he was ordered. The poet obeyed. 
He felt her small hand tremble as he guided her 
descent. “Into the house,” was the next command. 

The room was the long dining-hall of the tavern. 
A great oak table ran down its length. The huge 
gentleman seated himself in a chair at the nearer end. 
The lady sank into another against the wall with an 
air of great weariness. David stood, considering how 
best he might now take his leave and continue upon 
his way. 

“ My lord,” said the landlord, bowing to the floor, 
“h-had I ex-expected this honour, entertainment 
would have been ready. - T-t-there is wine and cold 
fowl and m-m-maybe sf 

“ Candles,” said the marquis, spreading the fingers 
of one plump white hand in a gesture he had. 

“Y-yes, my lord.” He fetched half a dozen 


candles, lighted them, and set them upon the 
table. 
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sf If monsieur would, perhaps, deign to taste a 
certain Burgundy—there is a cask” 

“ Candles,” said monsieur, spreading his fingers. 

a Assuredly—quickly—I fly, my lord.” 

A dozen more lighted candles shone in the hall. 
The great bulk of the marquis overflowed his chair. 
He was dressed in fine black from head to foot save 
for the snowy ruffles at his wrists and throat. Even 
the hilt and scabbard of his sword were black. His 
expression was one of sneering pride. The ends of 
an upturned moustache reached nearly to his mock- 
ing eyes. 

The lady sat motionless, and now David perceived 
that she was young, and possessed of pathetic and 
appealing beauty. He was startled from the con- 
templation of her forlorn loveliness by the booming 
voice of the marquis. 

“What is your name and pursuit? ” 

“David Mignot. I ama poet.” 

The moustache of the marquis curled nearer to his 
eyes. 

“ How do you liver ” 

“I am also a shepherd; I guarded my father’s 
flock,” David answered, with his head high, but a 
flush upon his cheek. 

“Then listen, master shepherd and poet, to the 
fortune you have blundered upon to-night. This lady 
is my niece, Mademoiselle Lucie de Varennes. She 
is of noble descent and is possessed of ten thousand 
francs a year in her own right. As to her charms, 

ou have but to observe for yourself. If the inven-. 
tory pleases your shepherd's heart, she becomes your 
- wife at a word. Do not interrupt me. To-night I 
conveyed her to the chateau of the Comte de Ville- 
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_maur, to whom her hand had been promised. Guests 
were present; the priest was waiting; her marriage to 
one eligible in rank and fortune was ready to be ac- 
complished. At the altar this demoiselle, so meek 
and dutiful, turned upon me like a leopardess, 
charged me with cruelty and crimes, and broke, before 
the gaping priest, the troth I had plighted for her. 
I swore there and then, by ten thousand devils, that 
she should marry the first man we met after leaving 
the chateau, be he prince, charcoal-burner, or thief. 
You, shepherd, are the first. Mademoiselle must be 
wed this night. If not you, then another. You have 
ten minutes in which to make your decision. Do not 
vex me with words or questions. Ten minutes, 
shepherd; and they are speeding.” 

The marquis drummed loudly with his white 
fingers upon the table. He sank into a veiled attitude 
of waiting. It was as if some great house had shut 
its doors and windows against approach. David 
would have spoken, but the huge man’s bearing 
stopped his tongue. Instead he stood by the lady’s 
chair and bowed. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, and he marvelled to find 
his words flowing easily before so much elegance and 
beauty. “ You have heard me say I was a shepherd. 
I have also had the fancy, at times, that I am a poet. 
If it be the test of a poet to adore and cherish the 
beautiful that fancy is now strengthened. Can I 
serve you in any way, mademoiseller ” 

The young woman looked up at him with eyes dry 
and mournful. His frank, glowing face, made serious 
by the gravity of the adventure, his strong, straight 
figure and the liquid sympathy in his blue eyes, 
perhaps, also, her imminent need of long-denied 
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help and kindness, thawed her to sudden. tears. 

“Monsieur,” she said, in low tones, “ you look to 
be true and kind. He is my uncle, the brother of my 
father, and my only relative. He loved my mother, 
and he hates me because I am like her. He has made 
my life one long terror. I am afraid of his very looks, 
and never before dared to disobey him. But to-night 
he would have married me to a man three times my 
age. You will forgive me for bringing this vexation 
upon you, monsieur.. You will, of course, decline 
this mad act he tries to force upon you. But let me 
thank you for your generous words, at least. I have 
had none spoken to me in so long.” 

There was now something more than generosity 
in the poet’s eye. Poet he must have been, for Yvonne 
was forgotten; this fine, new loveliness held him with 
its freshness and grace. The subtle perfume from 
her filled him with strange emotions. His tender 
look fell warmly upon her. She leaned to it, thirstily. 

“Ten minutes,” said David, “is given me in which 
to do what I would devote years to achieve. I will 
not say I pity you, mz ':moiselle; it would not be 
true—I love you. I cannot ask love from you yet, 
but let me rescue you from this cruel man, and, in 
time, love may come. I think I have a future; I will 
not always be a shepherd. For the piesent will 
cherish you with all my heart and make your life 
less sad. Will you trust your fate to me, madem- 
oiseller ” Laem 

“ Ah, you would sacrifice yourself from pity! 

“From love. The time is almost up, mademoiselle.” 

“You will regret it, and despise me.” 

“T will live only to make you happy, and myself 
worthy of you.” 
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Her fine small hand crept into his from beneath 
her cloak. 

“TJ will trust you,” she breathed, “with my life. 
And—and love—may not be so far off as you think. 
Tell him. Once away from the power of his eyes I 
may forget.” 

David went and stood before the marquis. ‘The 
black figure stirred, and the mocking eyes glanced at 
the great hall clock. 

“'T'wo minutes to spare. A shepherd requires eight 
minutes to decide whether he will accept a bride of 
beauty and income! Speak up, shepherd; do you 
consent to become mademoiselle’s husband? ” 

“Mademoiselle,” said David, standing proudly, 
“ has done me the honour to yield to my request that 
she become my wife.” 

“Well said! ” said the marquis. “You have yet 
the making of a courtier in you, master shepherd. 
Mademoiselle could have drawn a worse prize after 
all. And now to be done with the affair as quick as 
the Church and the devil will allow! ” 

He struck the table soundly with his sword hilt. 
The landlord came, knee-shaking, bringing more 
_ candles in the hope of anticipating the great lord’s 
whims. “Fetch a priest,” said the marquis, “ a priest; 
do you understand? In ten minutes have a priest 
here, or. ‘ 

The landlord dropped his candles and flew. 

The priest came, heavy-eyed and ruffled. He made 
David Mignot and Lucie de Varennes man and wife, 
pocketed a gold piece that the marquis tossed him, 
and shuffled out again into the night. 

“Wine,” ordered the marquis, spreading his 
ominous fingers at the host. 
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“Fill glasses,” he said, when it was brought. He 
stood up at the head of the table in the candlelight, 


a black mountain of venom and conceit, with some- hes 
Wi 
eRe 


thing like the memory of an old love turned to poison 
in his eye, as it fell upon his niece. 

“Monsieur Mignot,” he said, raising his wine- 
glass, “ drink after I say this to you: You have taken 
to be your wife one who will make your life a foul 
and wretched thing. The blood in her is an in- 
heritance running black lies and red ruin. She will 
bring you shame and anxiety. The devil that de- 
scended to her is there in her eyes and skin and mouth 
that stoop even to beguile a peasant. There is your 
promise, monsieur poet, for a happy life. Drink your 
wine. At last, mademoiselle, I am rid of you.” 

The marquis drank. A little grievous cry, as if 
from a sudden wound, came from the girl’s lips. 
David, with his glass in his hand, stepped forward 
three paces and faced the marquis. There was little 
of a shepherd in his bearing. 

“Just now,” he said calmly, “you did me the 
honour to call me ‘monsieur.’ May I hope, there- 
fore, that my marriage to mademoiselle has placed 
me somewhat nearer to you in—let us say, reflected 
rank—has given me the right to stand more as an 
equal to monseigneur in a certain little piece of 
business I have in my mind? ” 

“You may hope, shepherd,” sneered the marquis. 

“Then,” said David, dashing his glass of wine into 
the contemptuous eyes that mocked him, “ perhaps 
you will condescend to fight me.” 
ite fury of the great lord outbroke in one sudden 
curse like a blast from a horn. He tore his sword 
from its black sheath; he called to the hovering land- 
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lord: “ A sword there, for this lout! ” He turned to 
the lady, with a laugh that chilled her heart, and 
said: “ You put much labour upon me, madame. It 
seems I must find you a husband and make you a 
widow in the same night.” 

“T know not sword-play,” said David. He flushed 
to make the confession before his lady. | 

“*T know not sword-play,’ ” mimicked the marquis. 
“Shall we fight like peasants with oaken cudgels? 
Hola! Francois, my pistols! ” 

A postilion brought two shining great pistols orna- 
mented with carven silver, from the carriage holsters. 
The marquis tossed one upon the table near David’s 
hand. “To the other end of the table,” he cried; 
“even a shepherd may pull a trigger. Few of them 
attain the honour to die by the weapon of a De 
Beaupertuys.” | 

The shepherd and the marquis faced each other 
from the ends of the long table. The landlord, in an 
ague of terror, clutched the air and stammered: 
“ M-M-Monseigneur, for the love of Christ! not in © 
my house!—do not spill blood—it will ruin my cus- _ 
tom ” The look of the marquis, threatening him, — 
- paralysed his tongue. 

“ Coward,” cried the lord of Beaupertuys, “ cease 
chattering your teeth long enough to give the word 
for us, if you can.” 

Mine host’s knees smote the floor. He was with- 
out a vocabulary. Even sounds were beyond him. 
Still, by gestures he seemed to beseech peace in the 
name of his house and custom. 

“TI will give the word,” said the lady, in a clear 
voice. She went up to David and kissed him sweetly. 
Her eyes were sparkling bright, and colour had come 
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to her cheek. She stood against the wall, and the 
two men levelled their pistols for her count. 

“ Un—deux—trois! ” 

The two reports came so nearly together that the 
candles flickered but once. The marquis stood, smil- 
ing, the fingers of his left hand resting, outspread, 
upon the end of the table. David remained erect, 
and turned his head very slowly, searching for his 
wife with his eyes. Then, as a garment falls from 
where it is hung, he sank, crumpled, upon the floor. 

With a little cry of terror and despair, the widowed 
maid ran and stooped above him. She found his 
wound, and then looked up with her old look of pale 
melancholy. “Through his heart,” she whispered. 
“Oh, his heart! ” 

“Come,” boomed the great voice of the marquis, 
“out with you to the carriage! Daybreak shall not 
find you on my hands. Wed you shall be again, and 
to a living husband, this night. The next we come 
upon, my lady, highwayman or peasant. If the road 
yields no other, then the churl that opens my gates. 


Out with you to the carriage! ” 


The marquis, implacable and huge, the lady 
wrapped again in the mystery of her cloak, the posti- 
lion bearing the weapons—all moved out to the wait- 
ing carriage. The sound of its ponderous wheels 
rolling away echoed through the slumbering village. 
In the hall of the Silver Flagon the distracted land- 
lord wrung his hands above the slain poet’s body, 
while the flames of the four and twenty candles 
danced and flickered on the table. 


THE RIGHT BRANCH 


Three leagues, then, the road ran, and turned into 
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a puzzle. It joined with another and larger road at 
right angles. David stood, uncertain, for a while, and 
then took the road to the night. 

Whither it led he knew not, but he was resolved 
to leave Vernoy far behind that night. He travelled 
a league and then passed a large chateau which 
showed testimony of recent entertainment. Lights 
shone from every window; from the great stone gate- 
way ran a tracery of wheel tracks drawn in the dust 
by the vehicles of the guests. 

Three leagues farther and David was weary. He 
rested and slept for a while on a bed of pine boughs 
at the roadside. Then up and on again along the 
unknown way. 

Thus for five days he travelled the great road, sleep- _ 
ing upon Nature’s balsamic beds or in peasant’s ricks, 
eating of their black, hospitable bread, drinking from 
streams or the willing cup of the goathera. ° ; 

At length he crossed a great bridge and set his 
foot within the smiling city that has crushed or 
crowned more poets than all the rest of the world. 
His breath came quickly as Paris sang to him in a 
little undertone her vital chant of greeting—the hum 
- of voice and foot and wheel. 

High up under the eaves of an old house in the 
Rue Conti, David paid for lodging, and set himself, 
in a wooden chair, to his poems. The street, once 
sheltering citizens of import and consequence, was 
now given over to those who ever follow in the wake 
of decline. 

The houses were tall and still possessed of a ruined 
dignity, but many of them were empty save for dust 
and the spider. By night there was the clash of steel 
and the cries of brawlers straying restlessly from inn 
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to inn. Where once gentility abode was now but a 
rancid and rude incontinence. But here David found 
housing commensurate to his scant purse. Daylight 
and candlelight found him at pen and paper. 

One afternoon he was returning from a foraging 
trip to the lower world, with bread and curds and a 
bottle of thin wine. Half-way up his dark stairway 
he met—or rather came upon, for she rested on the 
stair—a young woman of a beauty that should balk 
even the justice of a poet’s imagination. A loose, 
dark cloak, flung open, showed a rich gown beneath. 
Her eyes changed swiftly with every little shade of 
thought. Within one moment they would be round 
and artless like a child’s, and long and cozening like 
a gipsy’s. One hand raised her gown, undraping a 
little shoe, high-heeled, with its ribbons dangling, 
untied. So heavenly she was, so unfitted to stoop, so 
qualified to charm and command! Perhaps she 
had seen David coming, and had waited for his help 
there. 

Ah, would monsieur pardon that she occupied the 
stairway, but the shoe! —the naughty shoe! Alas! it 
would not remain tied. Ah! if monsieur would be 
so gracious! eh 

The poet’s fingers trembled as he tied the contrary 
ribbons. Then he would have fled from the danger 
of her presence, but the eyes grew long and cozening, 
like a gipsy’s, and held him. He leaned against the 
balustrade, clutching his bottle of sour wine. ' 

“ You have been so good,” she said, smiling. “ Does 
monsieur, perhaps, live in the house? ” 

“Yes, madame. IJ—TI think so, madame.” 

“ Perhaps in the third story, then? ” 

“No, madame; higher up.” 
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The lady fluttered her fingers with the least possible 
gesture of impatience. 

“Pardon. Certainly I am not discreet in asking. 
Monsieur will forgive me? It is surely not becoming 
that I should inquire where he lodges.” 

“Madame, do not say so. I live in the——” 

“No, no, no; do not tell me. Now I see that I~ 
erred. But I cannot lose the interest I feel in this 
house and all that is in it. Once it was my home. 
Often I come here but to dream of those happy days 
again. Will you let that be my excuse? ” 

“Let me tell you, then, for you need no excuse,” 
stammered the poet. “I live in the top floor—the 
small room where the stairs turn.” 

“In the front room? ” asked the lady, turning her 
head sideways. 

“The rear, madame.” , 

The lady sighed, as if with relief. 

“T will detain you no longer then, monsieur,” she 
said, employing the round and artless eye. “Take 
good care of my house. Alas! only the memories of 
It are mine now. Adieu, and accept my thanks for 
your courtesy.” 

She was gone, leaving but a smile and a trace of 
sweet perfume. David climbed the stairs as one in 
slumber. But he awoke from it, and the smile and 
the perfume lingered with him and never afterward 
did either seem quite to leave him. This lady 
of' whom he knew nothing drove him to lyrics 
of eyes, chansons of swiftly conceived love, odes 
e curling hair, and sonnets to slippers on slender 
eet. 

Poet he must have been, for Yvonne was forgotten; 
this fine new loveliness held him with its freshness 
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and grace. The subtle perfume about her filled him 
with strange emotions. 


On a certain night three persons were gathered 
about a table in a room on the third floor of the same 
house. Three chairs and the table and a lighted 

‘candle upon it was all the furniture. One of the 
persons was a huge man, dressed in black. His ex- 
pression was one of sneering pride. The ends of his 
upturned moustache reached nearly to his mocking 
eyes. Another was a lady, young and beautiful, with 
eyes that could be round and artless, like a child’s, 
or long and cozening, like a gipsy’s, but were now 
keen and ambitious, like any other conspirator’s. The 
third man was a man of action, a combatant, a bold 
and impatient executive, breathing fire and steel. He 
was addressed by the others as Captain Desrolles. 

This man struck the table with his fist, and said, 
with controlled violence: 

“Tonight. To-night as he goes to midnight mass.Church 

I am tired of the plotting that gets nowhere. I Yunch' 
am sick of signals and ciphers and secret meetings 
and such baragouin. Let us be honest traitors. If . 
France is to be rid of him, let us kill in the open, and — 
not hunt with snares and traps. To-night, I say. I 
back my words. My hand will do the deed. To-night, 
as he goes to mass.” 
-’ The lady turned upon him a cordial look. Worean, 
however wedded to plots, must ever thus bow to rash 
courage. The big man stroked his upturned mous- 
tache. 

“Dear captain,” he said, in a great voice, softened 

by habit, “ this time I agree with you. Nothing 
is to be gained by waiting. Enough of the palace 
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guards belong to us to make the endeavour a safe 
one.” 

“To-night,” repeated Captain Desrolles, again strik- 
ing the table. “ You have heard me, marquis; my 
hand will do the deed.” 

“But now,” said the huge man softly, “ comes a 
question. Word must be sent to our partisans in the 
palace, and a signal agreed upon. Our staunchest 
men must accompany the royal carriage. At this hour 
what messenger can penetrate so far as the south 
doorway? Ribout is stationed there; once a message 
is placed in his hands, all will go well.” 

“T will send the message,” said the lady. 

“You, countess? ” said the marquis, raising his eye- 
brows. “ Your devotion is great, we know, but ve 

“Listen! ” exclaimed the lady, rising and resting 
her hands upon the table; “in a garret of this house 
lives a youth from the provinces as guileless and 
tender as the lambs he tended there. I have met him 
twice or thrice upon the stairs. I questioned him, 
fearing that he might dwell too near the room in 
which we are accustomed to meet. He is mine if I 
will. He writes poems in his garret, and I think he 
dreams of me. He will do what I say. He shall take 
the message to the palace.” . 

The marquis rose from his chair and bowed. 
“You did not permit me to finish my sentence, 
countess,’ he said. “I would have said: ‘ Your 
devotion is great, but your wit and charm are 
infinitely greater.’ ” 

While the conspirators were thus engaged, David 
was polishing some lines addressed to his amourette 
descalier. He heard a timorous knock at the door, 
and opened it, with a great throb, to behold her there, 
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panting as one in straits, with eyes wide open and art- 
less, like a child’s. 

“Monsieur,” she breathed, “I come to you in 
distress. I believe you to be good and true, and I 
know of no other help.. How I flew through the 
streets among the swaggering men! Monsieur, my 
mother is dying. My uncle is a captain of guards in 
the palace of the king. Someone must fly to bring 
him. May I hope = 

“ Mademoiselle,” interrupted David, his eyes shin- 
ing with the desire to do her service, “ your hopes 
Bat be my wings. Tell me how I may reach 

im. 

The lady thrust a sealed paper into his hand. 

“Go to the south gate—the south gate, mind— 
and say to the guards there, ‘ The falcon has left his 
nest.’ ‘hey will pass you, and you will go to the south 
entrance to the palace. Repeat the words, and give 
this letter to the man who will reply ‘ Let him strike 
when he will.’ This is the password, monsieur, en- 
| trusted to me by my uncle, for now when the country 
is disturbed and men plot against the king’s life, no 
one without it can gain entrance to the palace grounds 
after nightfall. If you will, monsieur, take him this 
letter so that my mother may see him before she 
closes her eyes.” 

“Give it me,” said David eagerly. “But shall I 
let you return home through the streets alone so late? 
i 99 

“No, no—fly. Each moment is like a precious 
jewel. Some time,” said the lady, with eyes long and 
cozening, like a gipsy’s, “I will try to thank you for 
your goodness.” 

The poet thrust the letter into his breast, and 
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bounded down the stairway. The lady, when he was 
gone, returned to the room below. 

The eloquent eyebrows of the marquis interrogated 
her. 

“He is gone,” she said, “as fleet and stupid as one 
of his own sheep, to deliver it.” 

The table shook again from the batter of Captain 
Desrolles’s fist. 

“Sacred name! ” he cried; “I have left my pistols 
behind! I can trust no others.” 

“Take this,” said the marquis, drawing from 
beneath his cloak a shining, great weapon, ornamented 
with carven silver. “There are none truer. But 
guard it closely, for it bears my arms and crest, and 
already Iam suspected. Me, I must put many leagues 
between myself and Paris this night. To-morrow | 
must find me in my chateau. After you, dear 
countess.” 

The marquis puffed out the candle. The lady, well 
cloaked, and the two gentlemen softly descended the 
stairway and flowed into the crowd that roamed along 
the narrow pavements of the Rue Conti. 

David sped. At the south gate of the king’s resi- 
dence a halberd was laid to his breast, but he turned 
its point with the words: “The falcon has left his 
nest.” 

“ Pass, brother,” said the guard, “and go quickly.” 

On the south steps of the palace they moved to 
seize him, but again the mot de passe charmed the 
watchers. One among them stepped forward and 
began: “ Let him strike ” but a flurry among the 
guards told of a surprise. A man of keen look and 
soldierly stride suddenly pressed through them and 
seized the letter which David held in his hand. 
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“Come with me,” he said, and led him inside the 
great hall. Then he tore open the letter and read it. 
He beckoned to a man uniformed as an officer of 
musketeers, who was passing. “Captain Tetreau., 
you will have the guards at the south entrance and 
the south gate arrested and confined. Place men 
known to be loyal in their places.” To David he 
said: “Come with me.” 

He conducted him through a corridor and an ante- 
room into a spacious chamber, where a melancholy 
man, .sombrely dressed, sat brooding in a great, 
leather-covered chair. To that man he said: 

“Sire, I have told you that the palace is as full of 
traitors and spies as a sewer is of rats. You have 
thought, sire, that it was my fancy. This man pene- 
trated to your very door by their connivance. He 
bore a letter which I have intercepted. I have brought 
him here that your majesty may no longer think my 
zeal excessive.” 

“T will question him,” said the king, stirring in his 
chair. He looked at David with heavy eyes dulled 
by an opaque film. The poet bent his knee. ; 

“From. where do you come? ”’ asked the king. 

“From the village of Vernoy, in the province of 
Eure-et-Loir, sire.” 

“ What do you follow in Paris? ” 

“J—I would be a poet, sire.” 

“ What did you in Vernoy? ” 

“J minded my father’s flock of sheep.” 

The king stirred again, and the film lifted from his 


eyes. 
“ Ah! in the fields! ” 


“ Yes, sire.” 
“You lived in the fields; you went out in the cool 
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of the morning and lay among the hedges in the 
grass. The flock distributed itself upon the hill-side; 
you drank of the living stream; you ate your sweet, 
brown bread in the shade, and you listened, doubtless, 
to blackbirds piping in the grove. Is not that so, the 
shepherd? ” 

“Tt is, sire,” answered David, with a sigh; “ and to 
the bees at the flowers, and, maybe, to the grape 
gatherers singing on the hill.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the king impatiently; “ maybe to 
them; but surely to the blackbirds. They whistled 
often in the grove, did they not? ” 

“Nowhere, sire, so sweetly as in Eure-et-Loir. I 
have endeavoured to express their song in some verses 
that I have written.” 

“Can you repeat those verses?” asked the king 
eagerly. “A long time ago I listened to the black- 
birds. It would be something better than a king- 
dom if one could rightly construe their song. And 
at night you drove the sheep to the fold and then sat, 
in peace and tranquillity, to your pleasant bread. 
Can you repeat those verses, shepherd? ” 

“ They run this way, sire,” said David, with respect- 
ful ardour: . 


“*Lazy shepherd, see your lambkins 
Je Skip, ecstatic, on the mead; 
See the firs dance in the breezes, 
Hear Pan blowing at his reed. 


“* Hear us calling from the tree-tops, 
See us swoop upon your flock; 
Yield us wool to make our nests warm 
In the branches of the——’” 


“If it please your majesty,” interrupted a harsh 
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voice, “I will ask a question or two of this rhymester. 
There is little time to spare. I crave pardon, sire, if 
my anxiety for your safety offends.” 

“The loyalty,” said the king, “of the Duke 
d’Aumale is too well proven to give offence.” He 
sank into his chair, and the film came.again over his 
eyes. | 
“ First,” said the duke, “I will read you the letter 
he brought: 


e 


se * To-night is the anniversary of the dauphin’s ae Ihe 


death. If he goes, as is his custom, to midnight mass 
to pray for the soul of his son, the falcon will strike, 
at the corner of the Rue Esplanade. If this be his 
intention, set a red light in the upper room at the 
south-west corner of the palace, that the falcon may 
take heed.’ 


“Peasant,” said the duke sternly, “ you have heard 
these words. Who gave you this message to bring? ” 
“My lord duke,” said David sincerely, “I will tell 
ou. A lady gave it me. She said her mother was 
ill, and that this writing would fetch her uncle to her 
bedside. I do not know the meaning of the letter, but 
I will swear that she is beautiful and good.” 

“Describe the woman,’ commanded the duke, 
“ and how you came to be her dupe.” 

“ Describe her! ” said David, with a tender smile. 
“You would command words to perform miracles. 
Well, she is made of sunshine of deep shade. She is 
slender, like the alders, and moves with their grace. 
Her eyes change while you gaze into them; now 
round, and then half shut as the sun peeps between 
two clouds. When she comes, heaven is all about her; 
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when she leaves there is chaos and a scent of haw- 
thorn blossoms. She came to me in the Rue Conti, 
number twenty-nine.” 

“Tt is the house,” said the duke, turning to the 
king, “ that we have been watching. Thanks to the 
poet’s tongue, we have a picture of the infamous 
Countess Quebedaux.” 

“Sire and my lord duke,” said David earnestly, 
“T hope my poor words have done no injustice. I 
_ have looked into that lady’s eyes. I will stake my life 

that she is an angel, letter or no letter.” 

The duke looked at him steadily. “I will put you 
to the proof,” he said slowly. “ Dressed as the king, 
you shall, yourself, attend mass in his carriage at mid- 
night. Do you accept the test? ” 

David smiled. “I have looked into her eyes,” he 
said. “I had my proof there. Take yours how you 
will.” . : 

Half an hour before twelve the Duke d’Aumale 
with his own hands set a red lamp in a south-west 
window of the palace. At ten minutes to the hour, 
David, leaning on his arm, dressed as the king, from 
top to toe, with his head bowed in his cloak, walked 
slowly from the royal apartments to the waiting 
carriage. The duke assisted him inside and closed 
the door. The carriage whirled away along its route 
to the cathedral. 

On the qui vive at a house at the corner of the Rue 
Esplanade was Captain Tetreau with twenty men, 
ready to pounce upon the conspirators when they 
should appear. 

But it seemed that, for some reason, the plotters 
had slightly altered their plans. When the royal 
carriage had reached the Rue Christopher, one square 
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nearer than the Rue Esplanade, forth from it burst 
Captain Desrolles, with his band of would-be regi- wif 
cides, and assailed the equipage. The guards upon = 
the carriage, though surprised at the premature 
attack, descended and fought valiantly. The noise of 
conflict attracted the force of Captain Tetreau, and 
they came pelting down the street to the rescue. But, 
in the meantime, the desperate Desrolles had torn 
open the door of the king’s carriage, thrust his 
weapon against the body of the dark figure inside, 
and fired. 

Now, with loyal reinforcements at hand, the street 
rang with cries and the rasp of steel, but the 
frightened horses had dashed away. Upon the 
cushions lay the dead body of the poor mock king 
and poet, slain by a ball from the pistol of 
Monseigneur, the Marquis de Beaupertuys. 


THE MAIN ROAD 


Three leagues, then, the road ran, and turned into 
a puzzle. It joined with another and larger road at 
right angles. David stood, uncertain, for a while, and 
then sat himself to rest upon tts side. 

Whither those roads led he knew not. Either way 
there seemed to lie a great world full of chance and 
peril. And then, sitting there, his eye fell upon a 
bright star, one that he and Yvonne had named for 
theirs. That set him thinking of Yvonne, and he 
wondered if he had not been too hasty. Why should 
he leave her and his home because a few hot words 
had come between them? Was love so brittle a thing 
that jealousy, the very proof of it; could break it? 
Mornings always ee a cure for the little heart- 
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aches of evening. There was yet time for him to 
return home without anyone in the sweetly sleeping 
village of Vernoy being the wiser. His heart was 
Yvonne’s; there where he had lived always he could 
write his poems and find his happiness. 

David rose, and shook off his unrest and the wild 
mood that had tempted him. He set his face stead- 
fastly back along the road he had come. By the time 
he had re-travelled the road to Vernoy his desire to 
rove was gone. He passed the sheepfold, and the 
sheep scurried, with a drumming flutter, at his late 
footsteps, warming his heart by the homely sound. 
He crept without noise into his little room and lay 
there, thankful that his feet had escaped the distress 
of new roads that night. 

How well he knew woman’s heart! The next even- 
ing Yvonne was at the well in the road where the 
young congregated in order that the curé might have 
business. The corner of her eye was engaged in a 
search for David, albeit her set mouth seemed un- 
relenting. He saw the look; braved the mouth, drew 
from it a recantation, and, later, a kiss as they walked 
homeward together. 

Three months afterward they were married. 
David’s father was shrewd and prosperous. He 
gave them a wedding that was heard of three leagues 
away. Both the young people were favourites in the 
village. There was a procession in the streets, a 
dance on the green; they had the marionettes and a 
tumbler out from Dreux to delight the guests. 

Then a year, and David’s father died. The sheep 
and the cottage descended to him. He already had 
the seemliest wife in the village. Yvonne’s milk pails 
and her brass kettles were bright—ouf! they blinded 
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you in the sun when you passed that way. But you 
must keep your eyes upon her yard, for her flower 
beds were so neat and gay they restored to you your 
sight. And you might hear her sing, aye, as far as 
the double chestnut tree about Pére Gruneau’s black- 
smith forge. 

But a day came when David drew out paper from . 
a long-shut drawer, and began to bite the end of a 
pencil. Spring had come again and touched his heart. 
Poet he must have been, for now Yvonne was well- 
nigh forgotten. This fine new loveliness of earth held 
him with its witchery and grace. The perfume from 
her woods and meadows stirred him strangely. 
Daily had he gone forth with his flock, and brought 
it safe at night. But now he stretched himself under 
the hedge and pieced words together on his bits of 
paper. The sheep strayed, and the wolves, perceiving 
that difficult poems make easy mutton, ventured 
from the woods and stole his lambs. 

David’s stock of poems grew larger and his flock 
smaller. Yvonne’s nose and temper waxed sharp and 
her talk blunt. Her pans and kettles grew dull, but 
her eyes had caught their flash. She pointed out to 
the poet that his neglect was reducing the flock and 
bringing woe upon the household. David hired a 
boy to guard the sheep, locked himself in the little 
room in the top of the cottage, and wrote more 
poems. The boy, being a poet by nature, but not 
furnished with an outlet in the way of writing, spent 
his time in slumber. The wolves lost no time in 
discovering that poetry and sleep are practically the 
same; so the flock steadily grew smaller. Yvonne's 
ill temper increased at an equal rate. Sometimes she 
would stand in the yard and rail at David through 
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his high window. Then you could hear her as far 
as the double chestnut tree above Pére Gruneau’s 
forge. . : 

M. Papineau, the kind, wise, meddling old notary, 
saw this, as he saw everything at which his nose 
pointed. He went to David, fortified himself with a 
great pinch of snuff, and said: 

“Friend Mignot, I affixed the seal upon the 
marriage certificate of your father. It would distress 
me to be obliged to attest a paper signifying the 
bankruptcy of his son. But that is what you are 
coming to. I speak as an old friend. Now, listen to 
what I have to say. You have your heart set, I 
perceive, upon poetry. At Dreux I have a friend, one 
Monsieur Bril—Georges Bril. He lives in a little 
cleared space in a houseful of books. He is a learned 
man; he visits Paris each year; he himself has written 
books. He will tell you when the catacombs were 
made, how they found out the names of the stars, 
and why the plover has a long bill. The meaning 
and the form of poetry is to him as intelligent as the 
baa of a sheep is to you. I will give you a letter to 
him, and you shall take him your poems and let him 
read them. Then you will know if you shall write 
more, or give your attention to your wife and 
business.” 

“ Write the letter,” said David; “I am sorry you 
did not speak of this sooner.” 

At sunrise next morning he was on the road to 
Dreux with the precious roll of poems under his 
arm. At noon he wiped the dust from his feet at the 
door of Monsieur Bril. That learned man broke the 
seal of M. Papineau’s letter, and sucked up its con- 
tents through his gleaming spectacles as the sun 
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draws water. He took David inside to his study and 
sat him down upon a little island beat upon by a sea 
of books. 

Monsieur Bril had a conscience. He flinched not 
even at a mass of manuscript the thickness of a 
finger length and rolled to an incorrigible curve. He 
broke the back of the roll against his knee and began 
to read. He slighted nothing; he bored into the lump 
as a worm into a nut, seeking for a kernel. 

Meanwhile, David sat, marooned, trembling in the 
spray of so much literature. It roared in his ears. 
He held no chart or compass for voyaging in that sea. 
Half the world, he thought, must be writing books. 

Monsieur Bril bored to the last page of the poems. 
Then he took off his spectacles and wiped them with 
his handkerchief. 

“My old friend, Papineau, is well? ” he asked. 

“In the best of health,” said David. 

“How many sheep have you, Monsieur Mignot? ” 

“Three hundred and nine, when I counted them 
yesterday. The flock has had ill fortune. To that 
number ‘it has decreased from eight hundred and 
fifty.” 

Vou have a wife and a home, and lived in 
comfort. The sheep brought you plenty. You went 
into the fields with them and lived in the keen air 
and ate the sweet bread of contentment. You had 
but to be vigilant and recline there upon Nature’s 
breast, listening to the whistle of the blackbirds in 
the grove. Am I right thus fare” 

“Tt was so,” said David. 

“T have read all your verses,” continued Monsieur 
Bril, his eyes wandering about_bis sea of books as if 
he conned the horizon for a sail. “ Look yonder, 
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through that window, Monsieur Mignot; tell me what 
you see in that tree.” 

“T see a crow,” said David, looking. 

“ There is a bird,” said Monsieur Bril, “ that shall 
assist me where I am disposed to shirk a duty. You 
know that bird, Monsieur Mignot; he is the phil- 
osopher of the air. He is happy through submission . 
to his lot. None so merry or full-crawed as he with 
his whimsical eye and rollicking step. The fields 
yield him what he desires. He never grieves that 
his plumage is not gay, like the oriole’s. And you 
have heard, Monsieur Mignot, the notes that Nature 
has given him? Is the nightingale any happier, do 
you think? ” 

David rose to his feet. The crow cawed harshly 
from his tree. 

“I thank you, Monsieur Bril,” he said slowly. 
“There was not, then, one nightingale note among 
all those croaks? ” 

“T could not have missed it,’ said Monsieur Bril, 
with a sigh. “I read every word. Live your poetry, 
man; do not try to write it any more.” 

“YT thank you,” said David again. “And now I 
will be going back to my sheep.” 

“Tf you would dine with me,” said the man of 
books, “ and overlook the smart of it, I will give you 
reasons at length.” 

“No,” said the poet, “I must be back in the fields 
cawing at my sheep.” 

Back along the road to Vernoy he trudged with 
his poems under his arm. When he reached his 
village he turned into the shop of one Zeigler, a Jew 
out of Armenia, who sold anything that came to his 
hand. ) 
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“Friend,” said David, “ wolves from the forest 
harass my sheep on the hills. I must ] a fire- 
arms to protect them. What have your ” 

“A bad day, this, for me, friend Mignot,” said 
Zeigler, spreading his hands, “for I perceive that I 
must sell you a weapon that will not fetch a tenth of 
its value. Only last week I bought from a peddler 
a wagon full of goods that he procured at a sale by 
a commissionaire of the crown. The sale was of the 
chateau and belongings of a great lord—I know not 
his titl—who has been banished for conspiracy 
against the king. There are some choice firearms in 
the lot. This pistol—oh, a weapon fit for a prince! — 
it shall be only forty francs to you, friend Mignot, if 
I lose ten by the sale. But perhaps an arquebuse——” 

“This will do,” said David, throwing the money 
on the counter. “Is it charged? ” 

“T will charge it,” said Zeigler. “ And, for ten 
francs more, add a store of powder and ball.” 

David laid his pistol under his coat and walked to 
his cottage. Yvonne was not there. Of late she had 
taken to.gadding much among the neighbours. But 
a fire was glowing in the kitchen stove. David 
opened the door of it and thrust his poems in upon 
the coals. As they blazed up they made a singing, 
harsh sound in the flue. 

“ The song of the crow!” said the poet. 

He went up to his attic room and closed the door. 
So quiet was the village that a score of people heard 
the roar of the great pistol. They flocked thither, 
and up the stairs where the smoke, issuing, drew their 
notice. 

The men laid the body of the poet upon the bed, 
awkwardly arranging it 2 conceal the torn plumage 
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of the poor black crow. The women chattered in a 
luxury of zealous pity. Some of them ran to tell 
Yvonne. 

M. Papineau, whose nose had brought him there 
among the first, picked up the weapon and ran his 
eye over its silver mountings with a mingled air of 
connoisseurship and grief. 

“The arms,” he explained, aside, to the curé, “ and 
crest of Monseigneur, the Marquis de Beaupertuys.” 
The Best of O. Henry. 
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It was Mrs. Packletide’s pleasure and intention that 
she should shoot a tiger. Not that the lust to kill 
had suddenly descended on her, or that she felt that 
she would leave India safer and more wholesome 
than she had found it, with one fraction less of wild 
beast per million of inhabitants. The compelling 
motive for her sudden deviation towards the footsteps 
of Nimrod was the fact that Loona Bimberton had 
recently been carried eleven miles in an aeroplane 
by an Algerian aviator, and talked of nothing else; 
only a personally procured tiger-skin and a heavy 
harvest of Press photographs could successfully 
counter that sort of thing. Mrs. Packletide had 
already arranged in her mind the lunch she would 
give at her house in Curzon Street, ostensibly in 
Loona Bimberton’s honour, with a tiger-skin rug 
occupying most of the foreground and all of the 
conversation. She had also already designed in her 
mind the tiger-claw brooch that she was going to give 
Loona Bimberton on her next birthday. In a world 
that is supposed to be chiefly swayed by hunger and 
by love Mrs. Packletide was an exception; her move- 
ments and motives were largely governed by dislike 
of Loona Bimberton. 

Circumstances proved propitious. Mrs. Packletide 
had offered a thousand rupees for the opportunity of 
shooting a tiger without overmuch risk or exertion, 
and it so happened that a peje gama village could 
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boast of being the favoured rendezvous of an animal 
of respectable antecedents, which had been driven by 
the increasing infirmities of age to abandon game- 
killing and confine its appetite to the smaller domestic 
animals. The prospect of earning the thousand 
rupees had stimulated the sporting and commercial 
instinct of the villagers; children were posted night 
and day on the outskirts of the local jungle to head 
the tiger back in the unlikely event of his attempting 
to roam away to fresh hunting-grounds, and the 
cheaper kinds of goats were left about with elaborate 
carelessness to keep him satisfied with his present 
quarters. The one great anxiety was lest he should 
die of old age before the date appointed for the mem- 
sahib’s shoot. Mothers carrying their babies home 
through the jungle after the day’s work in the fields 
hushed their singing lest they might curtail the rest- 
ful sleep of the venerable herd-robber. 

The great night duly arrived, moonlit and cloud- 
less. A platform had been constructed in a comfort- 
able and conveniently placed tree, and thereon 
crouched Mrs. Packletide and her paid companion, 
Miss Mebbin. A goat, gifted with a particularly 
persistent bleat, such as even a partially deaf tiger . 
might be reasonably expected to hear on a still night, 
was tethered at the correct distance. With an 
accurately sighted rifle and a thumbnail pack of 
patience cards the sportswoman awaited the coming 
of the quarry. 

“TI suppose we are in some danger?” said Miss 
Mebbin. 

She was not actually nervous about the wild beast, 
but she had a morbid dread of performing an atom 
more service than she had been paid for. 
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“ Nonsense,” said Mrs. Packletide; “it’s a very old 
tiger. It couldn’t spring up here even if it wanted 
to.’ 

“If it’s an old tiger. I think you ought to get it 
cheaper. A thousand rupees is a lot of money.” 

Louisa Mebbin adopted a protective elder-sister 
attitude towards money in general, irrespective of 
nationality or denomination. Her energetic interven- 
tion had saved many a rouble from dissipating itself 
in tips in some Moscow hotel, and francs and 
centimes clung to her instinctively under circum- 
stances which would have driven them headlong from 
less sympathetic hands. Her speculations as to the 
market depreciation of tiger remnants were cut short 
by the appearance on the scene of the animal itself. 
As soon as it caught sight of the tethered goat it lay 
flat on the earth, seemingly less from a desire to take 
advantage of all available cover than for the purpose 
of snatching a short rest before commencing the 
grand attack. 

“T believe it’s ill,” said Louisa Mebbin, loudly in 
Hindustani, for the benefit of the village headman, 
who was in ambush in a neighbouring tree. 

“Hush! ” said Mrs. Packletide, and at that 
moment the tiger commenced ambling towards his 
victim. , 

“Now, now! ” urged Miss Mebbin with some 
excitement; “if he doesn’t touch the goat we needn’t 
pay for it.” (The bait was an extra.) 

The rifle flashed out with a loud report, and the 
great tawny beast sprang to one side and then rolled 
over in the stillness of death. In a moment a crowd 
of excited natives had swarmed on to the scene, and 
their shouting speedily carried the glad news to the 
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village, where a thumping of tom-toms took up the 
chorus of triumph. And their triumph and rejoicing 
found a ready echo in the heart of Mrs. Packletide; 
already that luncheon-party in Curzon Street seemed 
immeasurably nearer. 

It was Louisa Mebbin who drew attention to the 
fact that the goat was in death-throes from a mortal 
bullet-wound, while no trace of the rifle’s deadly work 
could be found on the tiger. Evidently the wrong 
animal had been hit, and the beast of prey had 
succumbed to heart-failure, caused by the sudden 
report of the rifle, accelerated by senile decay. Mrs. 
Packletide was pardonably annoyed at the discovery; 
but, at any rate, she was the possessor of a dead tiger, 
and the villagers, anxious for their thousand rupees. 
gladly connived at the fiction that she had shot the 
beast. And Miss Mebbin was a paid companion. 
Therefore did Mrs. Packletide face the cameras with 
a light heart, and her pictured fame reached from 
the pages of the Texas Weekly Snapshot to the 
illustrated Monday supplement of the Novoe Vremya. 
As for Loona Bimberton, she refused to look at an 
illustrated paper for weeks, and her letter of thanks 
for the gift of a tiger-claw brooch was a model of 
repressed emotions. The luncheon-party she declined; 
there are limits beyond which repressed emotions 
become dangerous. 

From Curzon Street the tiger-skin rug travelled 
down to the Manor House, and was duly inspected 
and admired by the county, and it seemed a fitting 
and appropriate thing when Mrs, Packletide went to 
the County Costume Ball in the character of Diana. 
She refused to fall in, however, with Clovis’s tempt- 
ing suggestion of a primeval dance party, at which 
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everyone should wear the skins of beasts they had 

recently slain. “I should be in rather a Baby Bunt- 

ing condition,” confessed Clovis, “ with a miserable 

rabbit-skin or two to wrap up in, but then,” he added, 

with a rather malicious glance at Diana’s proportions, 

Sao figure is quite as good as that Russian dancing 
oy’s 

“How amused everyone would be if they knew 
what really happened,” said Louisa Mebbin a few 
days after the ball. . 

“What do you meane” asked Mrs. Packletide 
quickly. 

“ How you shot the goat and frightened the tiger 
to death,” said Miss Mebbin, with her disagreeably 
pleasant laugh. 

“No one would believe it,” said Mrs. Packletide, 
her face changing colour as rapidly as though it were 
going through a book of patterns before post-time. 

“Loona Bimberton would,” said Miss Mebbin. 
Mrs. Packletide’s face settled on an unbecoming 
shade of greenish white. 

“You surely wouldn’t give me away? ” she asked. 

“T’ve seen a week-end cottage near Dorking that 
I should rather like to buy,” said Miss Mebbin with 
seeming irrelevance. “Six hundred and eighty, free- 
hold. Quite a bargain, only I don’t happen to have 


the money.” 


Louisa Mebbin’s pretty week-end cottage, chris- 
tened by her “ Les Fauves,” and gay in summer-time 
with its garden borders of tiger-lilies, is the wonder 
and admiration of her friends. 

“Tt is a marvel how Louisa manages to do it,” is 
the general verdict. 
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Mrs. Packletide indulges in no more big-game 
shooting. 

“The incidental expenses are so heavy,” she con- 
fides to inquiring friends. 


“* Saki ’’ (H. H. Munro)—The Chronicles of Clovis. 
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“Y’ARE very snug in here,” piped old Mr. Woodifield, 
and he peered out of the great, green leather arm- 
chair by his friend, the boss’s desk, as a baby peers 
out of its pram. His talk was over; it was time for 
him to be off. But he did not want to go. Since he 
had retired, since his . . . stroke, the wife and the 
girls kept him boxed up in the house every day of 
the week except Tuesday. On Tuesday he was dressed 
up and brushed and allowed to cut back to the City 
for the day. Though what he did there the wife and 
girls couldn’t imagine. Made a nuisance of himself 
to his friends, they supposed. . . . Well, perhaps so. 
All the same, we cling to our last pleasures as the 
tree clings to its last leaves. So there sat old Woodi- 
field, smoking a cigar and staring almost greedily at 
the boss, who rolled in his office chair, stout, rosy, five 
years older than he, and still going strong, still at the 
helm. It did one good to see him. 

Wistfully, admiringly, the old voice added, “ It’s 
snug in here, upon my word! ” 

“Yes, it’s comfortable enough, ” agreed the boss, 
and he flipped The Financial Times: with a paper- 
knife. As a matter of fact he was proud of his room; 
he liked to have it admired, especially by old Woodi- 
field. It gave him a feeling of deep, solid satisfaction 
to be planted there in the midst of it in full view of 
that frail old figure i in the muffler. 

“T’ve had it done up lately,” he explained, as Ke 
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had explained for the past—how many?—weeks. 
“New carpet,” and he pointed to the bright red 
carpet with a pattern of large white rings. “ New 
furniture,’ and he nodded towards the massive book- 
case and the table with legs like twisted treacle. . 
“Electric heating! ” He waved almost exultantly 
towards the five transparent, pearly sausages glowing 
so softly in the tilted copper pan. 

But he did not draw old Woodifield’s attention to 
the photograph over the table of a grave-looking 
boy in uniform standing in one of those spectral 
photographers’ parks with photographers’ storm- 
clouds behind him. It was not new. It had been 
there for over six years. 

“There was something I wanted to tell you,” said 
old Woodifield, and his eyes grew dim remembering. 
“Now what was it? I had it in my mind when I 
started out this morning.” His hands began to 
tremble, and patches of red showed above his beard. 

Poor old chap, he’s on his last pins, thought the 
boss. And, feeling kindly, he winked at the old man, 
and said jokingly, “I tell you what. I’ve got a little 
drop of something here that'll do you good before 
you go out into the cold again. It’s beautiful stuff. 
It wouldn’t hurt a child.” He took a key off his 
watch-chain, unlocked a cupboard below his desk, 
and drew forth a dark, squat bottle. “ That’s the 
medicine,” said he. “And the man from whom I 
got it told me on the strict Q.T. it came from the 
cellars at Windsor Castle.” 

Old Woodifield’s mouth fell open at the sight. He 
couldn’t have looked more surprised if the boss had 
produced a rabbit. 

“It’s whisky, ain’t.it? ” he piped feebly. 
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The boss turned the bottle and lovingly showed 
him the label. Whisky it was. | 

“ D’you know,” said he, peering up at the boss 
wonderingly, “they won’t let me touch it at home.” 
And he looked as though he was going to cry. 

“ Ah, that’s where we know a bit more than the 
ladies,” cried the boss, swooping across for two 
tumblers that stood on the table with the water- 
bottle, and pouring a generous finger into each. 
“ Drink it down. It'll do you good. And don’t put 
any water with it. It’s sacrilege to tamper with stuff 
like this. Ah!” He tossed off his, pulled out his 
handkerchief, hastily wiped his moustaches, and 
cocked an eye at old Woodifield, who was rolling his 
in his chaps. 

The old man swallowed, was silent a moment, and 
then said faintly, “It’s nutty! ” 

But it warmed him; it crept into his chill old brain 
—he remembered. 

“That was it,” he said, heaving himself out of his 
chair. “I thought you’d like to know. The girls 
were in Belgium last week having a look at poor 
Reggie’s grave, and they happened to come across 
your boy’s. ‘They are quite near each other, it 
seems.” 

Old Woodifield paused, but the boss made no 
reply. Only a quiver of his eyelids showed that he 
heard. 

“The girls were delighted with the way the place 
is kept,” piped the old voice. “ Beautifully looked 
after. Couldn’t be better if they were at home. 
You’ve not been across, have yer? ” 

“No, no! ” For various reasons the boss had not 
been across. E 
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“There’s miles of it,” quavered old Woodifield, 
“and it’s all as neat as a garden. Flowers growing 
on all the graves. Nice broad paths.” It was plain 
from his voice how much he liked a nice broad path. 

The pause came again. Then the old man 
brightened wonderfully. 

‘“D’you know what the hotel made the girls pay 
for a pot of jam? ” he piped. “Ten francs! Robbery, 
I call it. It was a little pot, so Gertrude says, no 
bigger than a half-crown. And she hadn't taken 
more than a spoonful when they charged her ten 
francs. Gertrude brought the pot away with her to 
teach ’em a lesson. Quite right, too; it’s trading on 
our feelings. They think because we’re over there 
having a look around we’re ready to pay anything. 
That’s what it is.” And he turned towards the door. 

“ Quite right, quite right! ” cried the boss, though 
what was quite right he hadn’t the least idea. He 
came round by his desk, followed the shuffling foot- 
steps to the door, and saw the old fellow out. Woodi- 
field was gone. 

For a long moment the boss stayed, staring at 
nothing, while the grey-haired office messenger, 
watching him, dodged in and out of his cubby-hole 
like a dog that expects to be taken for a run. “I'll 
see nobody for half an hour, Macey,” said the boss. 
“Understand? Nobody at all.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The door shut, the firm, heavy steps recrossed the 
bright carpet, the fat body plumped down in the 
spring chair, and leaning forward, the boss covered 
his face with his hands. He wanted, he intended, he 
had arranged to weep. . . . : 

It had been a terrible shock to him when old 
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boy’s grave. It was exactly as though the earth had 
opened and he had seen the boy lying there with 
Woodifield’s girls staring down at him. For it was 
strange. Although over six years had passed away, 
the boss never thought of the boy except as lying 
unchanged, unblemished in his uniform, asleep for 
ever. “ My son! ” groaned the boss. But no tears 
came yet. In the past, in the first months and even 
years after the boy’s death, he had only to say those 
words to be overcome by such grief that nothing 
short of a violent fit of weeping could relieve him. 
Time, he had declared then, he had told everybody, 
could make no difference. Other men perhaps might 
recover, might live their loss down, but not he. How 
was it possible? His boy was an only son. Ever 
since his birth the boss had worked at building up 
this business for him; it had no other meaning if it 
was not for the boy. Life itself had come to have 
no other meaning. How on earth could he have 
slaved, denied himself, kept going all those years 
without the promise for ever before him of the boy’s 
stepping into his shoes and carrying on where he left 
off? 

And that promise had been so near being fulfilled. 
The boy had been in the office learning the ropes for 
a year before the war. Every morning they had 
started off together; they had come back by the same 
train. And what congratulations he had received as 
the boy’s father! No wonder; he had taken to it 
marvellously. As to his popularity with the staff, 
every man jack of them down to old Macey couldn’t 
make enough of the boy. And he wasn’t in the least 
spoiled. No, he was just his bright, natural self, with 
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the right word for everybody, with that boyish look 
and his habit of saying, “ Simply splendid! ” 

But all that was over and done with as though it 
never had been. The day had come when Macey 
had handed him the telegram that brought the 
whole place crashing about his head. “ Deeply regret 
to inform you...” And he had left the office a 
broken man, with his life in ruins. , 

Six years ago, six years... . How quickly tim 
passed! It might have happened yesterday. The 
boss took his hands from his face; he was puzzled. 
Something seemed to be wrong with him. He wasn’t 
feeling as he wanted to feel. He decided to get up 
and have a look at the boy’s photograph. But it 
wasn’t a favourite photograph of his; the expression’ 
was unnatural. It was cold, even stern-looking. The 
boy had never looked like that. 

At that moment the boss noticed that a fly had 
fallen into his broad inkpot, and was trying feebly 
but desperately to clamber out again. Help! help! 
said those struggling legs. But the sides of the ink- 
pot were wet and slippery; it fell back again and 
began to swim. The boss took up a pen, picked the 
fly out of the ink, and shook it on to a piece of 
blotting-paper. For a fraction of a second it lay 
still on the dark patch that oozed round it. Then 
the front legs waved, took hold, and, pulling its small 
sodden body up it began the immense task of clean- 
ing the ink from its wings. Over and under, over 
and under, went a leg along a wing, as the stone 
goes over and under the scythe. Then there was a 
pause, while the fly, seeming to stand on the tips of 
Its toes, tried to expand first one wing and then the 
other. It succeeded at last, and, sitting down, it 
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began, like a minute cat, to clean its face. Now one 
could imagine that the little front legs rubbed against 
each other lightly, joyfully. The horrible danger 
was over; it had escaped; it was ready for life 
again. 

But just then the boss had an idea. He plunged his 
pen back into the ink, leaned his thick wrist on the 
blotting-paper, and as the fly tried its wings down 
came a great heavy blot. What would it make of 
that? Whatindeed! The little beggar seemed abso- 
lutely cowed, stunned, and afraid to move because of 
what would happen next. But then, as if painfully, 
it dragged itself forward. The front legs waved, 
caught hold, and, more slowly this time, the task 
began from the beginning. 

He’s a plucky little devil, thought the boss, and 
he felt a real admiration for the fly’s courage. That 
was the way to tackle things; that was the right spirit. 
Never say die; it was only a question of . . . But the 
fly had again finished its laborious task, and the boss 
had just time to refill his pen, to shake fair and 
square on the new-cleaned body yet another dark 
drop. What about it this time? A painful moment 
of suspense followed. But behold, the front legs were 
again waving; the boss felt a rush of relief. He leaned 
over the fly and said to it tenderly, “ You artful little 
b....” And he actually had the brilliant notion of 
breathing on it to help the drying process. All the 
same, there was something timid and weak about its 
efforts now, and the boss decided that this time 
should be the last, as he dipped the pen into the ink- 

ot. 

: It was. The last blot fell on the soaked _blotting- 

paper. and the draggled 2 lay in it and did not stir. 
I 


THE FLY 


The black legs were stuck to the body; the front legs | 
were not to be seen. 

“Come on,” said the boss. “ Look sharp! ” And 
he stirred it with his pen—in vain. Nothing hap- 
pened or was likely to happen. The fly was dead. 

The boss lifted the corpse on the end of the paper- 
knife and flung it into the waste-paper basket, but 
such a grinding feeling of wretchedness seized him 
that he felt positively frightened. He started forward 
and pressed the bell for Macey. 

“Bring me some fresh blotting-paper,” he said 
sternly, “and look sharp about it.’”” And while the 
old dog padded away he fell to wondering what it 
was he had been thinking about before. What was 
it? It was... He took out his handkerchief and 
passed it inside his collar. For the life of him he 
could not remember. ; 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD—The Dove’s Nest. 
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THEY say that there may be a speck of quiet lodged 
at the central point of a cyclone. Round it every- 
thing goes whirling. It alone sits at its ease, as still 
as the end of an axle that lets the wheel, all about it, 
whirl any wild way it likes. 

That was the way at Gartumna in those distant 
years when the “land war” was blowing great guns 
all over the rest of the County Clare. Gartumna lay 
Just at the midst of that tempest. But not a leaf 
stirred in the place. You paid your rent if you could; 
for the coat that the old colonel had on his back— 
and he never out of the township—was that worn 
you’d be sorry. Suppose you hadn’t the cash, still 
you were not “ put out of it.” All that you’d have to 
suffer was that good man buzzing about your hold- 
ing, wanting to help; he would be all in a fidget 
trying to call to mind the way that some heathen 
Dane, that he had known when a boy, used to 
bedevil salt butter back into fresh—that, or how 
Montenegrins would fatten a pig on any wisp of old 
trash that would come blowing down the high road. 
A kind man, though he never got quit of the queer 
dream he had that he knew how to farm. 

Another practising Christian we had was Father 
O'Reilly. None of the sort that would charge you 
half the girl’s fortune before they’d let the young 
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people set foot in the church. And, when it was 
done, he’d come to the party and sing the best song 
of anyone there. However, at practical goodness Tom 
Farrell left the entire field at the post. Tom had good 
means: a farm in fee-simple—the land, he would 
often tell us, the finest in Ireland, “every pitaty the 
weight of the world if you’d take it up in your hand ”; 
turf coming all but in at the door to be cut; besides, 
the full of a creel of fish in no more than the time 
you'd take dropping a fly on the stream: the keeper 
had married Tom’s sister. People would say “ Ach, 
the match Tom would be for a girl! ” and gossips 
liked counting the “terrible sum” that he might 
leave when he’d die if only he knew how to set any 
sort of value on money. But this he did not. The 
widow Burke, who knew more about life than a body 
might think, said Tom would never be high in the 
world because no one could come ahd ask for a thing 
but he’d give it them. Then, as she warmed to the 
grateful labour of letting you know what was what, 
the widow might add: “I question, will Tom ever 
make a threepenny piece, or a penny itself, out of 
that old construction he has away there in the bog.” 

At these words a hearer would give a slight start 
and glance cannily round, knowing that it would be 
no sort of manners to give a decent body like 
Sergeant Maguire the botheration and torment of 
hearing the like of that said out aloud. But the 
sergeant would never be there. For he too had his 
fine social instincts. He would be half a mile off, 
intent on his duty, commanding the two decent lads 
that were smoking their pipes, one on each of his 
flanks, in the tin police hut away down the road. 
Gartumna did not doubt that this tactful officer knew 
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more than he ever let on. A man of his parts must 
surely have seen, if not smelt, that no unclean or 
common whisky, out of a shop, had emitted the 
mellow sunshine transfiguring recent christenings and 
wakes. But who so coarse as to bring a functionary 
so right-minded up against the brute choice between 
falling openly short in professional zeal and wound- 
ing the gentle bosom of Gartumna’s peace? 

And yet the widow’s sonorous soprano, or some- 
body else’s, may have been raised once too often on 
this precarious theme. For, on one of the warmest 
June mornings that ever came out of the sky, 
Sergeant Maguire paraded his whole army of two, in 
line, on a front of one mile, with himself as centre 
file and file of direction, and marched out in this 
extremely open order into the fawn-coloured wilder- 
ness of the bog. “ You'll understand, the two of 
yous,” he had said to his right flank, Constable Boam, 
and to Constable Duffy, his left, “ that this is a sweep- 
ing or dhragging movement that we’re making.” 

The sun was high already—your feverish early 
starts were no craze of the sergeant’s. The air over 
the bog had tuned up for the day to its loudest and 
most multitudinous hum and hot click of grass- 
hoppers and bees; all the fawn surface swam in a 
water-coloured quiver of glare; the coarse, Juiceless 
grass and old roots, leathery and slippery, tripped up 
the three beaters’ feet. Hour by hour the long 
morning greased and begrimed the three clean-shaven, - 
good-soldier faces that had set out on the quest; noon 
came blazingly on—its savage vertical pressure seemed 
to quell and mute with an excess of heat the tropical 
buzz of all the basking bog life that the morning’s 
sunshine had ingpiitell another hour and the bog 
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was swooning, as old poets say, under the embraces ot 
the sun her friend, when a thin column of more 
intensely quivering air, a hundred yards off to the 
sergeant’s half-left, betrayed some source of an ardour 
still more fiery than the sun’s. Just for the next five 
or ten minutes, no more, the sergeant had some good 
stalking. Then it was all over. The hunting was 
done: nothing left but to whistle in his flank men 
and go over the haul. 

The tub and worm of the illicit still had not been 
really hidden; they were just formally screened with 
a few blocks of turf as though in silent appeal to the 
delicacy of mankind to accept as adequate this sym- 
bolic tribute to the convention of a seemly reticence. — 
Farrell, a little, neatly made, fine-featured man with 
a set, contained face, but with all the nervousness of 
him quivering out into the restless tips of his small, 
pointed fingers, gazed at the three stolid uniformed 
bulks, so much grosser than he, while they disrobed 
his beloved machinery of that decent light vesture of 
turf and rummaged with large, coarse hands among 
the mysteries of his craft. He wore the Quakerish 
black suit and the broad and low-crowned soft black ° 
hat in which a respectable farmer makes his soul on 
a Sunday morning. Silent, and seemingly not shamed, 
nor yet enraged, neither the misdemeanant caught in 
the act nor the parent incensed by a menace to its one 
child, he looked on, grave and almost compassionate. 
So might the high priestess of Vesta have looked 
when the Gaulish heathen came butting into the 
shrine and messed about with the poker and tongs of 
the goddess’s eternal flame. How could the poor 
benighted wretches know the mischief that they 
might be doing the world? 
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Sergeant Maguire, too, may have had his own sense 
of our kind’s tragic blindness quickened just then— 
that a man, a poor passionate man, should so rush 
upon his own undoing! “Ach, it’s a pity of you, 
Farrell,” he presently said. “A pity! You with the 
grand means that you have of your own! An’ you 
distillin’ pocheen! "fin fA WF * 

“Pocheen! ” ‘The little, precise, nervous voice of 
Farrell ran up into a treble of melancholy scorn. 
With. an austere quality in his movements he drew 
a brown stoneware jar from among some heaped 
cubes of turf that the barbarians had not yet dis- 
arranged. From another recess he took a squat 
tumbler. Into this he poured from the jar enough to 
fill a liqueur-glass rather smaller than most. “ Tell 
me,” he bade almost sternly, holding the tumbler out 
to Maguire, “ d’ye call that pocheen? ” 

“Ye can take a sup first,’ was the canny reply. 
Maguire had heard how Eastern kings always made 
cooks and premiers taste first. 

Farrell absorbed the tot, drop by drop. He did not 
cross himself first, but there was something about his 
way of addressing himself to the draught that would 
make you think of a man crossing himself before 
some devout exercise, or taking the shoes from off his 
feet before stepping on holy ground. As the potion 
irrigated his soul he seemed to draw off from the 
touch of this clamorous world into some cloistral 


retreat. From these contemplative shades he » 


emerged, controlling a sigh, a little time after the 
last drop had done its good office. He poured out for 
Maguire. 

“Well, here’s luck,” said the sergeant, raising the 
glass, “and a light sentence beyond.” The good 
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fellow’s tone conveyed what the etiquette of the 
service would not allow him to say—that in the day 
of judgment every mitigating circumstance would be 
freshly remembered. 

Up to this his fortieth year Maguire, conversing 
with the baser liquors of this world and not with 
philtres of transfiguration, had counted it sin to drink 
his whisky as if it would burn him. So the whole of 
the tot was now about to descend his large-bore throat 
in close order, as charges of shot proceed through the 
barrel of a gun. But the needful peristaltic action of 
the gullet had scarcely commenced when certain 
tidings of great joy were taken in at the palate and 
forwarded express to an astonished brain. ‘“ Mother 
of God!” the sergeant exclaimed. ‘“ What sort of 
hivvin’s delight is this you’ve invented for all souls 
in glory? ” : | 

A sombre satisfaction gleamed out of Farrell’s 
monkish face. Truth was coming into its own, if onl 
too late. The heathen was seeing the light. “It’s 
the stuff,” he said gravely, “ that made the old gods 
of the Greeks and Romans feel sure they were gods.” 

“ Be cripes, they were right,” asseverated Maguire. 
He was imbibing drop by drop now, as the wise poets 
of all times have done, and not as the topers, the 
swillers of cocktails, punch and cup, and the like, 
things only fit to fill up the beasts that perish. Not 
hoggishness only, but infinite loss would it have 
seemed to let any one drop go about its good work as 
a mere jostled atom, lost in a mob of others. If ever 
the bounty of heaven should raise a bumper crop of 
Garricks on earth, you would not use them as so 
many supers, would you? 

Farrell, after a short pause to collect his thoughts 
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was stating another instalment of the facts. ‘“‘ There’s 
a soul and a body,” he said, “ to everything else, the 
same as ourselves. Any malt you'll have drunk, to 
this day, was the body of whisky only—the match 
of these old lumps of flesh that we’re all of us draggin’ 
about till we die. The soul of the stuff’s what you’ve 
got in your hand.” 

“Tt is that,” said the sergeant, and chewed the last 
drop like a lozenge. He now perceived that the use 
of large, bold, noble figures of speech, like this of 
Farrell’s, was really the only way to express the 
wonderful thoughts filling a man’s mind when he is 
at his best. That was the characteristic virtue of 
Farrell’s handiwork. Its merely material parts were, 
it is true, pleasant enough. They seemed, while you 
sipped, to be honey, warm sunshine embedded in 
amber and topaz, the animating essence of lustrous 
brown velvet, and some solution of all the mellowest 
varnish that ever ripened for eye or ear the glow of 
Dutch landscape or Cremona fiddle. No sooner, how- 
ever, did this potable sum of all the higher physical 
embodiments of geniality and ardour enter your 
frame than a major miracle happened in the domain 
of the spirit: you suddenly saw that the most freely 
soaring poetry, all wild graces and quick turns and 
abrupt calls on your wits, was just the most exact, 
business-like way of treating the urgent practical con- 
cerns of mankind. 

So the sergeant’s receivers were well tuned to take 
in great truths when Farrell, first measuring out the 
due dram for Constable Duffy, resumed, “ You'll 
remember the priest that died on us last year? ” 

“T do that, rest his soul,” said each of the other 
two Catholics. Constable Boam was only a lad out 
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of London, jumped by some favour into the force. 
But a good lad. 

“ Ye’ll remember,” Farrell continued, “the state 
he was in, at the end? Perished with thinness, and 
he filled with the spirit of God the way you'd see the 
soul of him shining out through the little worn 
webbin’ of flesh he had on, the match for a flame 
that’s in one of the Chinese lanterns you’d see made 
of paper. Using up the whole of his body, that’s 
what the soul of him was—convertin’ the flesh of it 
bit by bit into soul till hardly a tittle of body was 
left to put in the ground. You could lift the whole 
with a finger.” 

“Now, aren’t ye the gifted man?” The words 
seemed to break, of themselves, out of Constable 
Duffy. Rapt with the views of entire new worlds of 
thought, and the feel of new: powers for tackling 
them, Duffy gazed open-lipped and wide-eyed at 
Farrell the giver. 

Farrell’s face acknowledged, with no touch of 
wicked pride, this homage to truth. Non nobis, 
Domine. Austere, sacerdotal, Farrell inspected the 
second enraptured proselyte. Then he went on, his 
eyes well fixed on some object or other far out on the 
great bog’s murmurous waste—the wilfully self- 
mesmerizing stare of the mystic far gone. “ The 
body’s the real old curse. Not a thing in the world 
but it’s kept out of being the grand thing it’s got the 
means in it to be if it hadn’t a hunk of a body always 
holding it back. You can’t ever have all the good 
there is in a song without some old blether of words 
would go wrong on your tongue as likely as not. And 
in Ireland the glory an’ wonder that’s sent by the will 
of God to gladden the heart of a man has never got 
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shut till this day of sour old mashes of barley and 
malt, and God alone knows what sort of dish-washin’s 
fit to make a cow vomit, or poisons would blister half 
of the lining off the inside of an ass.” 

Constable Duffy was no man of words. But just at 
this moment he gained his first distinct view of 
philosophy’s fundamental distinction between matter 
and form; the prospect so ravished his whole being 
that as he handed in the drained tumbler to Farrell 
he murmured in a kind of pensive ecstasy, “ Hurroosh 
to your soul! ” and for a long time afterwards was 
utterly lost in the joys of contemplation. 

Constable Boam’s reversionary interest in paradise 
had now matured. While Farrell ministered to 
Boam, the grapes of the new wine of thought began 
abruptly to stammer through the lips of the sergeant. 
“Ayel Every man has a pack of old trash dis- 
commodin’ his soul. Pitaties and meal and the like 
—worked up into flesh on the man. An’ the whole 
of it made of the dirt in the fields, a month or two 
back! The way it’s a full barrow-load of the land 
will be walking on every two legs that you’d see 
shankin’ past! It’s what he’s come out of. And what 
he goes back into being. Aye, and what he can’t do 
without having, as long as he lasts. An’ yet it’s not 
he. An’ yet he must keep a fast hold on it always, 
or else he'll be dead. An’ yet I’ll engage he'll have to 
be fighting it always—it and the sloth it would put 
on the grand venomous life he has in him. God help 
us, it’s difficult.” Along the mazy path that has ever 
followed in the wake of Socrates the sergeant’s mind 
slowly tottered, clinging at each turn to some 
reminiscence of Farrell’s golden words, as a child 
makes its first adventurous journey on foot across the 
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wide nursery floor, working from chair to chair for 
occasional support. 

“Sorra a scrap of difficulty about it,” Farrell 
assured him, “once you've got it firm set in your 
mind that it’s all an everlastin’ turnin’ of body into 
soul that’s required. All of a man’s body that’s 
nothing at all but body is nothing but divvil. The 
job is to cut a good share of it right out of you, clever 
and clean, an’ then to inspirit the whole of the bit 
you have left with all the will and force of your soul 
till it’s soul itself that the whole has become, or the 
next thing to the whole, the way the persons that lay 
you out after you die and the soul has quitted would 
wonder to see the weeny scrap that was left for any- 
body to wake. You could take anything that there is 
in the world and go on scourin’ an’ scourin’ away at 
the dross it has about it and so releasin’ the workin’s 
of good till you’d have the thing that was nine parts 
body and one part soul at the start changed to the 
other way round, aye and more. By the grace of God 
that’s the work I’ve been at in this place. Half-way 
am I now, as you can see for yourselves, to trans- 
formin’ the body of anny slushy old drink you’d get 
in a town into the soul of all kindness an’ joy that 
our blessed Lord put into the water the good people 
had at the wedding. Nothin’ at all to do but walk 
straight on, the way I was going, to work the stuff 
up to the pitch that you’d not feel it wettin’ your 
throat, but only the love of God and of man an’ the 
true wisdom of life, an’ comprehension of this and of 
that, flowin’ softly into your mind. Divvil a thing 
stood in me way, save only ”—here the mild-hearted 
fanatic stopped for a moment from the heights where 
his spirit abode to note with a wan smile of indulgence 
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a little infirmity of mankind’s—“ a few of the boys 
do be lying around in the bog, the way they have me 
worn with the fear they’d lap the stuff hot out of the 
tub and be killed if I’d turn me back for one instant.” 

“They'll quit, from this out,” the sergeant said, 
with immense decision. “T’ll not have anny mis- 
chievous trash of the sort molestin’ a man at his 
work.” 

“ Ow, it’s a wonderful country! ” Constable Boam 
breathed to himself. The words had been rising to 
Boam’s Cockney lips at almost every turn of affairs 
since his landfall at Kingstown. Now they came soft 
and low, soft and low. A peace passing all under- 
standing had just invaded the wandering English- 
man’s mind. 


Oo 


Let not the English be tempted to think that by 
no other race can a law be dodged for a long time 
without scandal. Neither the sergeant nor either man 
of his force was ever a shade the worse for liquor that 
summer.: To Tom’s priestly passion for purging 
more and yet more of the baser alloys out of the true 
cult there responded a lofty impulse, among the 
faithful, to keep undeflowered by any beastlike excess 
the magical garden of which he had given them the 
key. 
' or 1t was none of your common tavern practice to 
look in at Tom’s when the loud afternoon hum of 
the bees was declining reposefully towards the cool 
velvety playtime of bats and fat moths. All that 
plays and the opera, lift of romance and the high, 
vibrant pitch of great verse are to you lucky persons 
of culture; travel, adventure, the throwing wide open 
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of sudden new windows for pent minds to stare out, 
the brave stir of mystical gifts in the heart, gleams of 
enchanting light cast on places unthought of, annun- 
ciatory visits of that exalting sense of approach to 
some fiery core of all life, watch-tower and power- 
house both, whence he who attains might see all 
manner of things run radiantly clear in their courses 
and passionately right. The police did not offer this 
account of their spiritual sensations at Tom’s, any 
more than the rest of Gartumna did. But all this, or 
a vision of this, was for mankind to enjoy as it took 
its ease on the crumbling heaps of dry turf by the 
still, what time the inquisitive owls were just begin- 
ning to float in soundless circles overhead. From 
some dull and chilly outer rim of existence each little 
group of Tom’s friends would draw in together 
towards a glowing focus at which the nagging “ No,” 
“No,” “ No ” of life’s common hardness was sure to 
give place to the benedictive “ Yes, “ Yes,” “O yes ” 
of a benignly penetrative understanding of earth, 
heaven, and everything else. Who such a beast as to 
attempt to debauch the delicate fairy conducting 
these mysteries? Too good to imperil, they seemed, 
besides, too wonderful to end. Dust, all the same, 
hath dimmed Helen’s eyes, which seemed to so many 
people as if their light could not go out. 

All revolutions, some pundits say, are, at bottom, 
affairs of finance. And Mrs. Burke had diagnosed 
truly. Tom bore within him the germ of that mortal 
illness of giving away all before him. His reign in 
all hearts at Gartumna resembled that of the Roi 
Soleil over France, both in the measureless glory of 
its meridian and in the fundamental insolvency of 
its afternoon. He had always given the work of his 
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hands, to the worthy, free and without price. The 
fitness to receive was all; something sacramental about 
the consumption of his latest masterpiece by small, 
close-drawn parties of beautiful souls made the passing 
of coin at such seasons abhorrent to Tom. ‘‘ Would 
you have me keep a shebeen? ” he had indignantly 
asked, when the sergeant made a stout, shame-faced 
effort to pay. So from day to day they kept up an 
urbane routine, month after month. Tom would 
always proffer the squat glass with a shy, tentative 
gesture; this made it clear that in the sight of God, 
so to speak, no such freedom had ever been taken, 
or thought of, before. The sergeant would always 
accept in the jocose, casual tone of a martinet making 
one playful and really quite absurd exception to his 
rules, the case being one which, anyhow, cannot recur, 
so that there need be no uneasiness about setting up 
a precedent now. But all summers end, and urbanity 
butters no parsnips. 

The brownness of later August*was deepening 
round Tom’s place of research before he saw that the 
thing couldn’t go on as it was. He suddenly saw it, 
about ten o’clock one morning. That evening, when 
the day’s tide of civilian beneficiaries had tactfully 
receded from the still, and the police, their normal 
successors, had laid rifle and helmet aside, Tom held 
up his dreadful secret from minute to minute while 
the grey moth of twilight darkened on into brown 
moth-coloured night. He tried to begin telling, but 
found he couldn’t trust both his voice and his face 
at the same time. As soon as his face could no 
longer be clearly seen he worked up a prodigious 
assumption of calm and said to the three monumental 
silhouettes planted black on their three plinths of 
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turf, “I’m ruined. Apt you'll be to find me quit out 
of the place if you come back in two days or three.” 

The sergeant leapt off his plinth, levered up by the 
shock. “ God help us! ” he said. “ What wild trash 
are you just after gabbing? ” 

“ Me fortune’s destroyed,” Tom pursued. His face 
had crumpled up with distress as soon as he began; 
but the kind darkness hid that: his voice was in fairly © 
good preservation. “I borrowed the full of the 
worth of me holding to get ”—and no doubt he was 
going on, “ get along with the work I’m at here,” but 
felt, perhaps, that this would not be quite the thing, 
considering. So he broke off and said only, “ The 
back of me hand to the Jew mortgagee that’s fore- 
closin’.” 

“God help us! ” again said the sergeant. “ And 
we drinking the creature out of house and home a 
good while back! Men |’ He abruptly stiffened 
all the muscles of Duffy and Boam with the cogent 
parade voice that braces standing-easy into standing- 
at-ease. Then he thought for a moment. Oh, there 
was plenty to think of. Tom, the decent body, put 
out of his farm by the sheriff. Police aid, no doubt, 
requisitioned. The whole district, perhaps, in_a hulla- 
baloo, like all those around it. The Garden of Eden 
going straight back to prairie. He must be firm. 
“Men,” he resumed, “ are we standin’ by to see a 
man ruined that’s done the right thing by ourselves? 
I engage it’s a mod’rate share only of cash he’ 
require to get on in peace with his work. An’ the 
three of us unmarried men, with full pay and allow- 
ances! ” 

The heart of the ancient and good-natured people 
of England aligned itself instantly with the chivalrous 
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spirit of the Gael. “ Thet’s right, sawgeant,” said 
Constable Boam. 

Constable Duffy’s range of expression had not the 
width to cover fully the whole diversity of life. He 
ejaculated, “ Hurroosh to your souls! Five shillin’s 
a week.” 

“Sime ere,” subjoined Boam. 

“ Mine ten,” said Maguire, “I’ve got me rank to 
remember.” 

So swiftly and smoothly may any man’s business 
pass, with seeming success, into a smal] limited com- 
pany. Farrell, the innocent Farrell, took heart afresh 
and toiled on at the disengagement of Bacchus, the 
actual godhead, from out his too, too solid coatings of 
flesh. ‘The force stilled the first wild fears of its heart 
and felt it was getting good value for its money—a 
quiet beat for the body, and for the soul an ever open 
line of communication with the Infinite. Through 
al] Gartumna a warning shudder had run at the first 
crisis. Now the world seemed safe again; the civilian 
lamb lay down once more beside the three large lions 
of the law, dreaming it to be enough that these were 
no man-eaters. Children all, chasing a _ butterfly 
farther and farther into the wilds, under a blacken- 

ing sky. While they chased, the good old Resident 
Magistrate, Ponting, was dying of some sudden 
internal queerness he had, he that had never done 
harm to a soul if looking the other way could prevent 
it. And into Old Ponto’s seat was climbing a raging 
dragon of what a blind world calls efficiency. 

Major Coburn came, in fact, of that redoubtable 
breed of super-dragons, the virtuous, masterful, 
hundred-eyed cavalry sergeants who carve their way 
to commissions somewhat late in their careers. Pre- 
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cise as some old maids of exemplary life, as fully 
posted up in the tricks of the crowd that they have 
left as a schoolboy turned by magic into a master, 
they burn with a fierce clear flame of desire to make 
up the enjoyable arrears of discipline that they might, 
under luckier stars, have exercised in their youth. 
Being the thing that he was, how could the man 
Coburn fail to do harm, with all the harm that there 
was crying out to be done? 

He sent for Sergeant Maguire. Quin, the district 
inspector—quite enough of an Argus himself with- 
out extra prompting—was there when the sergeant 
marched into the major’s room. To outward view 
at this moment Maguire was fashioned out of first- 
rate wood. Within, he was but a tingling system of 
apprehensions. First, with gimlet eyes the two 
superiors perforated his outer timbers in numerous 
places, gravely demoralizing the nerve centres within. — 
When these exploratory borings had gone pretty far, 
the crimelessness of Gartumna was touched upon—in 
a spirit of coarse curiosity far, far from felicitation. 

Maguire faintly propounded the notion that keep- 
ing the law was just a hobby rife among the wayward 
natives. “ They’re queer bodies,’ he said in con- 
clusion. | . 

No fantasy like that could be expected to weigh 
with a new broom possessed with its first fine passion’ 
for sweeping. “Don’t tell me,” the major snapped. 
His voice vibrated abominably with menace. “ You 
know as well as I do, sergeant, the sort of a squadron 
it is where a man’s never crimed.” He paused, to 
let this baleful thrust tell its tale in the agonized 
sergeant’s vitals. Then he went on, “ And you know 
what it means,” and again he paused, and the four 
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gimlet eyes resumed their kindly task of puncturing 
him at assorted points. 

To Maguire’s previous distresses was now added the 
choice mortification which always attends the dis- 
covery that you have been firing off an abstract and 
friarly morality at heavily armour-plated men of the 
world. With no loss of penetrative power, the major 
continued, “ Screening—that’s what it means. Ser- 
geants who need the stripes taking off them—that’s 
what it means. Go back to your duty and see to it.” 

Sergeant Maguire withdrew. 

“ He’d not comperhend. He’d not comperhend,” 
the sergeant despairfully told himself, over and over 
again, as he legged back the four miles to Gartumna 
under the early falling September dew. If only the 
darkened mind of Major Coburn could gain under- 
standing! Anybody on earth, you might think, if he 
had any wit at all to know good from bad, must see 

that this was a case in a thousand—that here, if ever 
in man’s history, the spirit which giveth life was 
being borne down by the letter that killeth. But 
that body Coburn ! Maguire had been a soldier: 
he knew. those middle-aged rankers. ‘ Shut-headed 
cattle! ” he groaned to himself. “No doin’ anny- 
thing with them.” The dew was quite heavy. Sun- 
down, autumn, and all that was best in the world 
going the way of honeysuckle and rose. Before he 
reached the tin hut one of the longest in human use 
among melancholy’s standard dyes had suffused pretty 

deeply the tissues of the sergeant’s mind. . 

It seemed next morning as if that summer’s glow- 
ing pomp of lustrous months were taking its leave 
with a grand gesture of self-revival on the eve of 
extinction, as famous actors will bend up every nerve 
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in order to be most greatly their old selves on the 
night of farewell. Midsummer heat was burning 
again, and the quicksilvery haze shimmered over the 
bog when Maguire went out alone to see Farrell, just 
as the sergeant remembered it on the day when the 
scorched air from the furnace first showed him the 
still. Farrell, a little leaner now, a little less natty in 
his clothes, a little more absent-eyed with the inten- 
sity of a single absorption, raised from his work the 
patiently welcoming face of genius called away by 
affairs of this world from its heavenly traffic with 
miracles. 

“All destroyed, Tom,” the sergeant said quickly. 
The longer he waited to bash in the unsuspecting up- 
turned face of Farrell’s child-like happiness the more 
impracticable would it have grown. “The glory,” 
he added by way of detail, “is departed entirely.” 

Farrell stared. He did not yet take it in well 
enough to be broken. 

“It’s this devastatin’ divvil,” the sergeant went on, 
“that they’ve sent us in lieu of Old Ponto—God rest 
his kind soul.” 

Farrel] did not seem to have even heard of that 
sinister accession. They say there were Paris fiddlers 
who fiddled right through the French Revolution and 
did not hear about the Bastille or the Terror. Live 
with the gods and deal with the Absolute Good, and 
Amurath’s succession to Amurath may not excite 
you. 

“ God help the man, can’t he see he’s destroyed? ” 
Fretful and raw from a night of wakeful distress, the 
sergeant spoke almost crossly, although it was for 
po ae he felt most sorely in all that overshadowed 
world. 
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The worker in the deep mine whence perfection is 
hewn peered, as it were, half-abstractedly up the shaft. 
Not otherwise might some world-leading thinker in 
Moscow have looked partly up from his desk to hear, 
with semi-interested ears, that a Bolshevik mob was 
burning the house. 

The disorganized sergeant veered abruptly all the 
way round from pettishness to compunction. “ Dear 
knows,” he said, “ that it’s sorry | am for ye, Tom.” 
He collected himself to give particulars of the catas- 
trophe. “A hustlin’ kind of a body,” he ended, “ et 
up with zeal till he’d turn the grand world that we 
have into a parcel of old rags and bones and scrap 
iron before you could hold him at all. An’ what the 
divvil’s work would he have me be at, for a start, but 
clap somebody into the jug, good, bad, or indifferent? 
Now do ye see? There isn’t a soul in the place but 
yourself that does the least taste of a thing that anny 
court in the wide world could convict for. What with 
you and the old priest and the new, and the old 
colonel below, you’ve made the whole of the people 
_a very fair match for the innocent saints of God. An’ 
this is a.flea of a creature you couldn’t even trust to 
be quiet an’ not stravadin’ out over the bog by him- 
self like a spy, the way he’d soon have the whole set 
of us suppin’ tribulation with a spoon of sorrow.” 

Farrel] subsided on one of the seat-like piles of 
sunned peat. The fearful truth had begun to sink 
in. He sat for a while silent, tasting the bitter cup. 

The heat that day was a wonder. Has anyone read- | 
ing this ever been in the Crown Court at Assizes 
when three o’clock on a torrid dog-day comes in the 
dead vast and middle of some commonplace murder 
case, of poignant interest to no one except the 
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accused? Like breeze and bird and flower in the 
song, judge and usher, counsel and witnesses, all the 
unimperilled parties alike “ confess the hour.” Ques: 
tions are slowly thought of by the Bar and languidly 
put; the lifeless answers are listlessly heard; motes of 
dust lazily stirring in shafts of glare thrown from side 
windows help to drowse you as though they were 
poppy seeds to inhale; all eyes, except one pair, are 
beginning to glaze; the whole majestic machine of 
justice seems to flag and slow down as if it might soon 
subside into utter siesta, just where it is, like a sun- 
drugged Neapolitan pavior asleep on his unfinished 
pavement. Only the shabby party penned in the dock 
is proof against all the pharmacopceia of opiates. 
Ceaselessly shifting his feet, resettling his neckcloth, 
hunting from each sieepy face to the next for some © 
gleam of hope for himself, he would show, were 
anyone there not too deeply lulled to observe, how far 
the proper quality and quantity of torment is capable 
of resisting the action of nature’s own anodynes. 
Out in the bog a rude likeness of that vigil of pain, 
set amidst the creeping peace of the lotus, was now 
being staged. Under the rising heat of that tropical 
day the whole murmurous pulse of the bog, its flies 
and old bees, all its audible infestation with life 
seemed to be sinking right down into torpor while 
Sergeant Maguire’s woebegone narrative dribbled off 
into silence and Tom came to the last of his hope- 
less questions. Questions? No; mere ineffectual 
sniffings among the bars of the closed cage of their 
fate. They both lay back on the warm turf, some 
ten feet apart, Tom staring up blankly straight into 
the unpitying blue while the sergeant stuck it out 
numbly within the darkened dome of his helmet, 
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held over his face, striving within the rosy gloom of 
that tabernacle to gather up all his strength for the 
terrible plunge. 

The plunge had to come. The sergeant rose on 
one elbow. He marshalled his voice. ‘“ There’s the 
one way of it, Tom,” he got out at last. “ Will you 
quit out of this and away to the States before I lose 
all me power to keep a hand off youe ” 

Farrell partly rose too. His mind had not yet 
journeyed so far as the sergeant’s along the hard road. 

“Tl make up the fare from me savings,” the 
sergeant said humbly. 

Farrell] turned upon him a void, desolate face. 
The sergeant hurried on: “The three of us down 
below will clear up when you’re gone. An’ we'll 
sling the still for you into the bog-hole. Aye, be 
sections, will we. An’ everything.” 

Farrel] seemed to be eyeing at every part of its bald 
surface the dead wall of necessity. That scrutiny 
ended, he quietly said, “ Me heart’s broke,” and lay 
back again flat on the peat. So did the sergeant. 
Nothing stirred for a while except the agonized 
quiver and quake of the burnt air over the homely 
drain-pipe chimney of Tom’s moribund furnace. 


OI 


The sergeant wangled a day’s leave of absence to 
go down to Queenstown the day Farrell sailed for 
New York. Farrel], absently waving a hand from | 
some crowded lower deck of the departing ship, was 
a figure of high tragic value. Happy the mole astray 
above ground, or the owl routed out into the sun by 
bad boys, compared with the perfect specialist cast 
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out upon a bewilderingly general world. The ser- 
geant came away from the quay with his whole spirit 
laid waste—altruistic provinces and egoistic alike; his 
very soul sown with salt. He had been near the centre 
of life all the summer and felt the beat of its heart; 
now he was somewhere far out on its chill, charmless 
periphery—* As the earth when leaves are dead.” He 
had not read Shelley. Still, just the same thing. 

“T’ve done me duty,” he said in an almost God- 
cursing tone as the three of them sat in the tin hut 
that night, among ashes, and heard the hard per- 
petual knock of the rain on the roof, “ an’ I’ve done 
down meself.” 

“Aye, and the whole of us,” Constable Duffy 
lamented, not meaning reproach, but sympathy only; 
just his part in the common threnody, antiphone 
answering unto phone. f (ong AAAS - 

Constable Boam had a part init too. “’Eaven an’ 
"Ell, "Eaven an’ ’Ell”—he almost chanted -his dreary 
conspectus of their vicissitudes. “Ow! a proper mix- 
up! Gord! it’s a wonderful country! ” 

Nothing more was heard of Farrell. He may have 
died before he could bring back into use, beside the 
waters of Babylon, that one talent which "twas death 
to hide. Or the talent itself may have died out in 
his bosom. Abrupt terminations have ere now been 
put to the infinite; did not Shakespeare dry up, for 
no visible cause, when he moved back to Stratford? 
All that we know is that Tom’s genius can never have 
got into its full swing in the States. For, if it had, 
the States could never have gone to the desperate 
lengths that they afterwards did against the god of 
his worship. 

C. E. Montacur—Fiery Particles. 
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Jim Parker and I climbed a stile, walked a hundred 
yards along a sandy road, and came out on to a 
glorious common. The common was dotted with 
clumps of furze, gorse bushes, and beeches. Here 
and there a sandy pit broke the normal level of the 
landscape. 

_ The origin of these weekly rambles of ours had 
been a mutual antipathy to golf. Paying the usual 
physical penalties of men who lead sedentary lives, 
we had each been advised by different doctors “ to 
take up golf.” Now golf may be an excellent 
game | 

I’m not going to argue about it. We did experi- 
ment, and lost an enormous number of balls in an 
incredibly short space of time, but the insistent 
admonition: “ Ah, old man, what you ought to do is 
to play golf,” got on our nerves. We met in solemn 
conclave, and vowed that we would not be bullied 
into playing golf. Eventually we decided to absorb 
the benefits of golf without undergoing the nervous 
strain of chasing that absurd little white ball. 

We rambled far afield. On this occasion we were 
just over the border in Buckinghamshire. Jim Parker 
sighed. 

_ “T wonder they haven’t turned this into one of 
their beastly golf courses,” he said. 

“Touch wood,” I answered. ‘“ We’re not across it 
yet.” But no, there was no golf course on this name- 
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less common. It was a delightful and deserted spot. 
We walked across it for half a mile, when we came 
to a kind of dingle formed by the opening into a 
long, narrow sand-pit. We were Just passing it when 
Jim remarked: 

“There’s a queer habitation for you! ” 

I looked in the direction his stick was pointing, and 
beheld half-way up the dingle an odd-looking shanty 
in red and white. 

“Um,” I answered. “ Let’s go and have a look at 
ipo 
We entered the dingle and approached the rustic 
dwelling. At first it appeared to be a double-storeyed 
cabin painted rather gaily, with pots of flowers hang- 
ing from a balcony. On closer inspection the truth 
became apparent. On the lower part of the dwelling, 
dim but quite perceptible, was the word “ General.” 
It was an old converted “ General’ motor-bus! The 
owner had certainly been rather clever about it. The 
wheels had either been removed or were buried in the 
sand. ‘The lower part remained practically intact, 
except for a surrounding wooden platform. The 
upper part had been roofed in with timber, and a 
balcony built out, supported by wooden posts. The 
woodwork was painted white; there were chintz 
curtains at the windows, and flowers in profusion in 
pots and tubs. A gay little dwelling. It was, I sup- 
pose, deplorably bad manners for Jim Parker and me 
to stand there and laugh. But there was something 
about the association of the “ General” with this 
obscure and picturesque retreat that was irresistible. 
We were still laughing when a man came out on to 
the lower platform and regarded us. He was a tall, 
strongly built man, with a neat, pointed brown 
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beard, close-cropped hair turning grey, cold blue eyes, 
and the skin of a man who lives in the open. He 
bowed to us gravely, and said: 

“Good morning, gentlemen.” 

We pulled ourselves together and responded. Then 
he added: 

“T presume they have sent you from the inn to 
hear the story of the kidnapped General? ” 

It was the time of day when it was pleasant to hear 
that there was an inn in the offing, but we explained 
that we had come from the opposite direction, and 
that we were merely explorers, trying to escape from 
the tyranny of social custom. We had no intention 
of invading his privacy, but nevertheless the story of 
the kidnapped General promised an entertaining 
diversion. 

“Come and sit on this bench in the shade,” said 
the sturdy individual. “I regret I have no liquid 
refreshment to offer you, other than water. My 
medical advisers He waved his hand in the 
direction of the dwelling as though the position 
explained itself. We all sat down and lighted our 

ipes. 
as My name is McGregor,” he said quite simply— 
“ William McGregor, but the story of the kidnapped 
General circles round the character of one Ronny 
Skinner—Captain Ronald Skinner of the Royal 
Engineers. Skinner his name was, but the boys 
called him Grinner. He was that—essentially. He 
was a man who grinned through life. He grinned 
through triumph and through disaster. He grinned — 
through battle and when things went wrong. He 
grinned even when he was bullied or betrayed. He 
was an irrepressible grinner. A stocky, merry, jolly 
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chunk of a man who never had any luck, except that 
he always managed to escape with his life. His war 
record would probably bore you, it was like so many 
others. He was up to his neck in it the first week, 
temporarily attached to the R.F.A. as a motor-bike 
dispatch rider. He was a wonderful chauffeur, and 
could drive any car. You may remember at that 
time they sent the dispatch riders out in couples, one 
without lights carrying the dispatches, the other 
lighted up as a decoy. Ronny was always the decoy, 
The war had only been on for five weeks when one 
night a shell blew his front wheel to pieces. He was 
captured by the Germans. He spent nine months in 
a concentration camp at Cassel. I believe he even 
grinned there. And then one day he and another 
man escaped, and got across the border into Switzer- 
land. He reported and went back into the line. Does 
this bore you? ” 

“Not at all—most interesting,” Jim Parker and I 
both interjected. 

“He was over a year in Belgium, and he grinned 
when they removed a piece of shrapnel from the 
fleshy part of his thigh. ‘Dashed lucky it didn’t hit 
the bone,’ he said. He grinned when they sent him 
to Salonika, and kept him hanging about for nine 
months in a fever-stricken marsh, playing football 
and cracking lice in his shirt. He even grinned in 
Gallipoli when the flood came and carried all his 
kit away, and he was eaten up by savage flying things 
and poisonous growing things. He didn’t grin much 
when he really got the fever because he was uncon- 
scious most of the time. But he grinned when he 
found himself in a clean bed at Imbros. ‘ Golly! 
this is fine! ’ he said, and he hurried up to get well. 
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He wrote to his girl in England. Did I tell you there 
was a girl? She was a pretty girl, the daughter of a 
wealthy provision merchant living quite near here. 
They were not officially engaged. He had very little 
money, and he had only just started his career when 
the war came. The father would not sanction it, and 
there was no mother. I can’t tell you what he wrote 
to her, or what she wrote to him. But when her 
letters came he used to grin contentedly, so one 
assumes the girl was staunch. They sent him off to 
Egypt after that for another sixteen months and 
then back to Blighty. Jemini! didn’t he grin when 
he saw the old white cliffs again! But that wasn’t 
for long, mind you. In another month he was in 
France again. 

“The fellow went through everything, right up to 
the retreat in March, 1918, and then the turn of the 
tide in July. Except for that one wound in his thigh 
he was never touched. When the end came he was 
in the army of occupation on the Rhine, grinning at 
the Boche housewives, and helping them hang out 
their clothes to air. And then they demobbed him 
and sent him back to England. In the meantime 
his father, who was an architectural sculptor, was 
ruined by the war. The old man had gone bank- 
rupt, and was living with a married sister, not much 
better off than himself. There was no one to help 
the boy. ! 

“When the war started Ronny was nineteen. He 
was now nearly twenty-five, and he had had no train- 
ing. He could do nothing except drive a car. Lon- 
don was flooded with unemployed ex-service men 
who could drive cars. He had to get a job anyway, 
and he went about grinning into all kinds of offices 
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and warehouses. Nobody wanted him. The war was 
over, and the great need now was economy and re- 
trenchment. The girl was still writing to him, and 
so he went on grinning and hoping. But the girl’s 
father forbade him to enter the house. He had 
made a lot of money during the war, and he wasn’t 
going to have his daughter thrown away on a penni- 
less, out-of-work loafer. His God, no, he wasn’t. 

“T don’t know how Skinner eventually managed to 
get the job he did. Things must have been getting 
pretty desperate, but one day he blossomed out into 
a beautiful blue uniform with white piping and large 
black buttons. He was a driver on a London General 
motor-bus. And there he was sitting up in his box, 
grinning for all he was worth, responding to the 
clang of the bell, swerving through the traffic in a 
most skilful way. The company recognized that he 
was a good driver, and he was very popular in the 
yard among the other men. One day he received 
quite a promotion. There was a special motor-bus 
that used to leave South Hampstead at five minutes 
to nine in the morning and run express to the City— 
no stop. They charged a shilling per skull for the 
trip, and it was very popular amongst stockbrokers 
and City merchants. The ’bus was always full, and 
the men were allowed to smoke inside. There was 
an express return journey in the evening at five- 
thirty. To Ronny Skinner fell the great honour of 
driving this ‘bus. The conductor was a man named 
Eyles, and they were great pals.” >" ~7* 

Mr. McGregor paused and looked at us, as though 
anxious to check the impression of his story on our 
faces. The impression apparently satisfied him, for 
he proceeded. 
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“T am now coming to the amazing crisis of this 
affair, which, although not kept secret, was never 
satisfactorily treated, or truthfully chronicled in the 
Press. It is not altogether surprising. Accounts 
varied, and when reported they usually appeared so 
incredible that cautious sub-editors were afraid of 
their papers being ridiculed. I was one of the few 
people who knew the truth, and even I never knew 
the whole truth. I have already told you that there 
was a woman in the case. 

“ Ronny Skinner drove that ‘bus every day for just 
on four months. Every day there was almost 
identically the same crowd of men. They rushed 
up a few minutes before it started, with their news- 
papers and dispatch-cases and pipes, They scrambled 
for the best seats, talked to each other or read their 
newspapers all the way down. ‘They paid their 
shillings to the conductor, but no one took the 
slightest notice of the driver. I don’t think any of 
them would have recognized him. The ’bus always 
started to the minute and arrived to the minute. 
There was never a hitch or an accident of any sort. 
And yet one day during the first week of July Skinner 
received a week’s notice. No reason was given. The 
notice merely stated that his services would not be 
required after the following Friday. The truth was 
that one of the directors of the company had written 
to the manager to say that a job had got to be found 
for a chauffeur who was in his employ, and whom 
he wanted to get rid of. This story got round. When 
Ronny heard it, he grinned and said:. ‘Oh, well, Pl 
have to look out for something else. That’s alll ’ 
He’d been through the war, you see. . . . Now, one 
thing which affects this story is a letter he received a 
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few days later. It will be better if I don’t tell you 
about this till later on. Al] that week Ronny grinned, 
and grinned, and rinned. ‘There never was such a 
grin. And one night after the last trip he took Eyles 
out, and they went down town and did themselves 
well. The morning of his last day was a glorious 
summer’s day, just like this, Bee The ’bus 
was there outside Finchley Road Station twenty 
minutes before its time, with Skinner and Eyles 
already aboard. The stockbrokers and City mer- 
chants began to assemble. It was a very full load, 
and not only was it full inside and out, but there 
were five stahding up. 

“Five minutes to nine—clang went the bell! 
Grrh! Grrh! went the starter. She was off. The 
stockbrokers started their usual early morning badin- 
age, papers rustled, cigar smoke curled upwards. 
Everything was delightfully as usual. The ’bus went 
along at its usual pace past Swiss Cottage. A little 
farther on it took a turning to the right down-hill. 

““ How provoking! ’ said the manager of a chain 
of tea-shops. ‘I suppose the road is up.’ Several 
of the others looked equally provoked, but no one 
was unduly alarmed. At the end of a few minutes, 
however, a curious sense of misgiving crept over the 
company. The ’bus had taken another turning to the 
right and was going back in the direction from which 
it had come! 

“ Exclamations were flying around. ‘ What’s the 
matter?’ ‘ Why is he doing this?’ ‘ Here, ring the 
bell.’ Eyles was appealed to, but he only looked be- 
wildered. He rang the bell. No notice was taken 
of it. Some of them tapped on the glass, but all they 
could see was Skinner’s face, grinning furiously. 
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“In five minutes’ time they were nearly a mile out 
of their course, and making for somewhere west of 
Golder’s Green. The stockbrokers and City mer- 
chants began to get seriously alarmed. It was not 
only that the “bus was out of its course, but it was 
being driven recklessly. It hardly slackened pace to 
go round corners. When impeded it dashed along 
on the wrong side of the road; it lurched through 
the traffic regardless of consequences, At one corner 
a policeman held up his hand to stop it, but the ’bus 
swerved past him, and at the last second he suc- 
cumbed to the popular slogan of ‘ Safety First’ and 
leapt out of the way. After that the "bus went off 
the beaten track. It raced along side-streets, and 
was already getting out into the country. Now, | 
want you to get firmly fixed in your mind’s eye the 
picture of that company of gentlemen being whirled 
away from their lawful occasions. I could give you 
the details of several specific cases. There was, for in- 
stance, the chief cashier of a banking establishment 
in Lombard Street. He had the keys of the strong- 
room on him. It meant that the bank could do no 
business until he turned up. There was a barrister 
who had to defend a fraudulent company promoter 
at the Old Bailey at eleven o’clock. There was 
another man with six hundred and fifty pounds in 
cash in a bag. He had to pay off a ship’s company 
down at Tilbury Docks at ten-thirty. The manager 
of the chain of tea-shops had to mect his directors 
at Cannon Street Hotel at ten, and render his annual 
report. There were innumerable board meeting 
appointments, business appointments, urgent affairs 
to be settled that morning, stocks to be disposed of, 
shares bought. certainties to be acted on, not even 
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bookmakers to be overlooked, and here they all were 
rushing out into the country captive to the bow and 
spear (or shall we say wheel and lever?) of a mad- 
man! 

“ Englishmen as a rule have the reputation of tak- 
ing this kind of adventure philosophically, but there 
was an element of outrage about this performance 
which infuriated them. Liberty of the subject in- 
deed! It was the sudden realization of their utter 
v- helplessness which led to a condition of pande- 
monium. All they coald do was to ring the bell 
furiously all the time, bang on the window, and yell 
out: ‘Stop! Stop!’ The men on top were no 
better off. They tried to get at the driver, but he is 
protected by a solid canopy. They could not even 
see him. They began to yell out to the passers-by, 
but the noise was so uproarious and confused, the 
passers-by merely thought it was some picnic or 
excursion party cheering, and they cheered back in 
response and waved their hats. The mad thing got 
right away into the country. Eyles was being bullied 
and badgered, but he merely continued to look be- 
wildered and to mutter, ‘I don’t know what’s the 
matter with the chap. J can’t stop him.’ Some of 
the passengers crowded the back-board with the idea 
of leaping off if the ’bus slackened its pace at all, but 
it never went slow enough for that. There was noth- 
ing to do but bawl, and yell, and argue. Jagged 
nerves led to internal dissensions. One man wanted 
to smash the window and knock the driver over the 
head, and when it was pointed out to him that such 
an action would almost inevitably lead to a wreck of 
the *bus, or in any case to a very bad accident, he 
wanted to fight his opponents, and was only pre 
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vented from carrying out his project by being held 
down on the floor. 

“The *bus was scheduled to carry twenty-two 
passengers inside and twenty-four out. In addition 
to this were the five straphangers inside, making a 
total of fifty-one, of whom only three were women, 
one being the secretary to the editor of a financial 
paper, another a clerk in the Admiralty, and the 
third a lady with a summons to serve on a jury. 
The three women were neither better nor worse than 
the forty-eight men. The behaviour of the whole 
crowd of them can only be described as deplorable. 

“I do not propose to weary you gentlemen with a 
detailed chronicle of the journey. Once well out 
into the country, the grin of Skinner became broader, 
the venomous expression of the passengers more 
menacing. All their business and other appoint- 
ments had gone by the wind. They were collectively 
buoyed up by the anticipation of some sort of feral 
vengeance. They gave up hope of any immediate 
release and simply waited for the mad journey to 
end, as end it must. They rushed along the country 
roads, up and down hills, across commons, through 
little villages, scattering all before them. They ran 
over three fowls, a cat, and two geese. In one village 
the left mudguard struck the wheel of a milk-cart 
and hurled seventeen gallons of good milk into the 
roadway. These were the only tragedies of note. In 
other respects it was a_ perfectly successful and 
triumphant ride, reflecting the utmost credit on the 
man at the wheel. Nothing happened, I say, until 
they reached—this common. Coming round the 
bend where you gentlemen came, the car began 
gradually to slow up. When it reached the entrance 
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to this dingle it was travelling at rather less than 
six miles an hour. Suddenly it turned, swerved to 
the left, raced up the dingle, and ran nose on into 
the sand with a pretty considerable bump. And 
there it stuck, and there it remains to this day.” 

Parker and I uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment, and Mr, McGregor paused and critically 
examined the stem of his pipe. 

“And then? ” I asked breathlessly. 

“Hats fell off, some of the men were jerked on to 
the floor, but no one was seriously hurt. When they 
realized that the tension was over, they scrambled off 
that "bus like madmen. Ina body they rushed round 
and bore down on the chauffeur. Then an un- 
pleasant surprise awaited them. Skinner had already 
dismounted. He was standing clear of the car, with 
an insolent grin on his face. In either hand he held 
a six-chambered revolver. As the crowd approached, 
he called out: ‘ Stand back! ’ 

“ Now, a panic-stricken crowd is liable to do all 
kinds of unreasonable things, but there is something 
about the glitter of a shiny little revolver that will 
steady the most rampageous. The stockbrokers and 
City merchants, armed with walking-sticks, news- 
papers, and dispatch-cases drew back and wavered. 
A white-whiskered City accountant with heavy gold 
chains hanging over his pendulous stomach bawled 
out: ‘What the devil is the meaning of this out- 
rage?’ Skinner called out: ‘ Corporal Eyles, get all 
these men and women into line! ’ There was then 
another disconcerting discovery. Eyles appeared 
from the rear of the "bus also carrying a six-chamber. 
He drew himself up and saluted Skinner. Skinner 
acknowledged the salute, and then, turning to the 
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crowd, he said, ‘ There are fifty-one of you to two of 
us. With a little cohesion it would be possible for 
you to overcome us, but I assure you before that 
happened eighteen of you gentlemen would surely 
die. My friend, Corporal Eyles, who was with me 
during the first battle of the Marne, will now get 
you into line. I will then address you from the top 
of the ’bus.’ A more remarkable sight has surely 
never been seen on an English common, One of the 
women became hysterical and ran away, and she was 
allowed to go. The rest, under cover of Eyles’ 
revolver, were drawn up in two lines of twenty-five. 
There they all stood, the oddest collection of sizes, 
and ages, and figures, in top-hats, and bowler hats, 
and Trilby hats, with newspapers tucked under their 
arms, holding bags and dispatch-cases, and sticks 
and umbrellas. And the birds were singing over- 
head, just as they are to-day, gentlemen, and the 
bees were humming above the gorse. And there was 
Skinner, still in his driver’s uniform, standing com- 
mandingly on the top of that ridiculous red ’bus. 
There was a clamour of angry protest from those 
fifty throats, not unmixed with jeering and even a 
little laughter. It became necessary for Skinner to 
flash one of the horrid little revolvers to obtain com- 
plete silence. When this desirable condition had 
been obtained, he spoke in a loud, ringing voice: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, let me relieve your minds at 
once of what I know is the dominant fear that 
possesses you. Eyles and I have not brought you here 
to rob you. You shall return with all your property 
intact. Our exploit is rather a spiritual than a 
material one. We are doing it for your good. If we 
had not kidnapped you in this way you would now 
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all be grinding and grubbing away in the City, mak- 
ing money, losing it; planning to make it, planning 
to lose it; contributing nothing of any real import- 
ance to the human commonweal. And now here you 
are on a lovely common with all the day before you, 
and the sun above your heads. You do not see 
enough of Nature, you do not learn to live, you do 
not see facts as they are. You never give yourselves 
a chance. Your idea of visiting Nature is to motor 
down to some such place as this, and then create for 
yourselves a miniature arena of all the petty, fidgeting 
conditions of your City lives. You stoop over a little 
white ball, Isn’t that the expression you use: “ Keep 
your eye on the ball? ” I ask you, gentlemen, don't 
keep your eye on the ball, but keep your eye on the 
stars above you. Soften your hearts, and, when you 
travel, think of the people who drive you; when you 
labour and profit and play, think of the people who 
minister to your necessities. I have mentioned that 
there are fifty of you to two of us. Well, that repre- 
sents roughly the percentage of the non-combatant 
element in the Great War. Have you already for- 
gotten that there was a great war, gentlemen? Have 
you already forgotten Eyles and me? or will you 
forget us *o-morrow? Go, then, all of you, wander 
the fields and commons, and look into your hearts. 
Go, and be damned to you!’ And without the 
slightest hesitation, he turned his revolver on to the 
crowd and fired point-blank into it! 

“The panic that ensued is indescribable. The old 
man with the white whiskers leapt sideways, jumped 
and fell into a gorse bush, shot through the heart. 
No, that is not true, but that was the immediate im- 
pression. As a matter of fact he did fall into a 
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gorse bush, but that was only because he caught his 
foot in a rut. With a wild yell the whole company 
fled helter-skelter out of the dingle and across the 
common, followed by shot after shot from three 
revolvers. None of them was to know that the three 
revolvers were only loaded with blank cartridges. 
Was there ever such a sight? ‘Top-hats fell off and 
were not reclaimed, bags and sticks and newspapers 
were scattered hither and thither. Someone with 
experience yelled out: ‘Scatter! Open out!’ They 
did scatter, they did open out. Younger men were 
racing like the wind. Fat old gentlemen were 
tumbling into sand-pits. The two women were 
screaming and holding on to the men. The common 
was dotted with black figures, ducking, doubling, 
and yelling. No one turned to look back at the 
assailants. No one saw the broad grin on Skinner’s 
face?! 

Mr. McGregor again paused, and then he remarked 
casually: 

“We've shifted the position of the old "bus a little 
since those days, and removed the wheels.” 
~ “We?” said Parker faintly. 

Mr. McGregor seemed hesitating how to shape the 
crisis of his story. 

“JT have mentioned the letter,” he continued. “I 
cannot tell you the exact contents of the letter. You 
see, it was one of those sacred missives—a love-letter, 
and not written to me. But this I know. It came 
from the girl—this girl of Skinner’s. Her father had 
died suddenly, and forgotten to make a will. The 
daughter inherited his fortune. I think there was 
something in it about a special licence, something 
about Paris, something about the Italian Lakes. It 
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may seem ironic that a man of Skinner’s character 
should accept money left by a war profiteer. On the 
other hand, it seemed not altogether unfair that this 
money should go back to a man who went through 
it all. I think the girl must have pointed it out to 
him in the letter. He grinned so happily.” 

“But what happened when the stockbrokers 
scattered? * I asked. 

“ Everything was so easy after that. A parcel of 
clothes—two suits—was produced from beneath the 
front seat of the ’bus. The two men went behind 
some bushes in the dingle and changed. You see, 
the reason why Skinner had come to this particular 
common was because the girl lived at that little 
Georgian house just beyond the pine trees over there. 
You can’t see it from here, but it is less than ten 
minutes’ walk away. Thither they both went.” 

“But we are still mystified, Mr. McGregor,” said 
Parker, noticing that our informant seemed inclined 
to leave off. “ How is it that the "bus is still here? 
Why are you living here? What action did the 
passengers take? and the company? Did Skinner 
get away? ” 

McGregor sighed pleasantly. 

“ Ronny Skinner is not the kind of man to go back 
on a pal. It may simplify things to you, gentlemen, 
if I tell you that my name is not McGregor—it is 
Eyles! Skinner did not have the slightest difficulty 
in getting away. No one recognized in the handsome 
young man who arrived at Cathay House any 
resemblance to the driver of the General. They had 
not even got his photograph, you see, to put in the 
Daily Mail. No one had noticed him very much. 
That is the advantage of being a nonentity. There 
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was a half-hearted law case between the passengers 
and the company, but, as I have said, the majority 
were only too anxious to escape the ridicule which 
the case brought upon them. As for the ’bus itself, 
lawyers argued about it for nearly a year. It was so 
damaged that the company was not over anxious to 
have it back. The local Commons Committee tried 
to make them. In the end it was found that Cathay 
House estate—that is to say, the girl—had certain 
rights over this particular dingle. The argument 
went on so long that the whole thing petered out. 
About a year later Skinner said to me: ‘Eyles, old 
boy, here is a hundred pounds. You go and make 
that ‘bus into a snug little retreat, and live there 
when you want a change.’ And Skinner allows me 
two hundred a year to live on, for helping him in the 
exploit. And here I am! ” 

“You seem a very educated man for a corporal 
and a ’bus conductor,” I remarked. 

“My experience was almost identical to that of 
Skinner,” said Eyles. “ When the war broke out I 
was just leaving Charterhouse. I joined up as a 
private. When it was over I was twenty-four, with 
no training, and my people had all been ruined. 
There are lots of others, too, in our position.” 

Parker stood up and shook himself. 

“ Well, Mr. Eyles,” he said. “I’m sure we are 
much obliged to you. It’s a most amazing story, 
and it’s delightful to know that it has a happy 
ending.” 

“Yes,” answered Eyles. “It has a happy ending. 
I hope I haven’t bored you. You'll find the inn a 
quarter of a mile past the cross roads.” 

We thanked him profusely and departed. The 
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kidnapped General! It was a most amazing story. 
As we tramped along the road we discussed and 
dissected the details of it. 

“ There’s one thing that strikes me as queer,” said 
Parker. “He said he was leaving Charterhouse when 
the war broke out. Say he was eighteen. When the 
war was over he would be approximately twenty- 
three, so now he should be about twenty-seven. He 
looks much older.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “he does, but that may be 
partly due to the fact of his hair going grey. A lot 
of men went prematurely grey during the war. He 
looks very wiry and fit.” 

“Do you believe it’s possible that there wasn’t a 
lot of talk about it in the newspapers? ” 

“There may have been some. But you know what 
it is—one often reads some fantastic story of that 
sort, and one simply does not believe it. It’s like 
freak dinners and explorers’ yarns. One thinks, ‘ Yes, 
yes,’ and then you turn to see who won the semi-finals 
at Wimbledon. It may be true. And then there is 
a lot in what he says about ridicule. The majority 
of people would rather be robbed than made to look 
ridiculous.” 


A little farther on we came to the inn. It was a 
pleasant, limewashed building set back from the road, 
and called “ The Harvester.” A few carters and field 
labourers were drinking beer in the public bar. We 
entered and called for bread and cheese and beer. 
The landlord, a fat, melancholy-looking man in 
corduroy trousers and a slate-grey flannel shirt, in- 
sisted on our having our repast in a little room called 
a “cofiee-room.” He seemed friendly but not in- 
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clined to be very discursive. This may have peen due 
to the fact that his pulmonary organs were obviously 
in need of repair. He wheezed, and gasped, and 
panted as he toddled hither and thither in the 
prosecution of his good offices. It was late and we 
were hungry, and is there anything in such circum- 
stances so completely satisfying as bread and cheese 
and good brown ale? We munched in happy silence, 
both, I believe, still ruminating on the bearded man’s 
strange story. 

When we had finished, we called the landlord to 
settle our reckoning. 

Having done so, and come to complete agreement 
with him that it was a fine day, one of us—I think 
it was Parker, said: 

“That’s a queer customer you have out there, 
living in the motor-’bus on the common.” 

The landlord blinked his eyes, wheezed through 
the contortions of his breathing apparatus: 

“Mr. Ormeroyd? ’ 

“No,” one of us answered. “ Mr, Eyles, the man 
in the shanty built on the remains of an old General 
motor-’bus.” 

The landlord’s face twisted into a form that was 
probably the nearest thing it ever did in the way of 
a smile. When in control of his voice more, he 
said: 

“ Eyles? Oh, so that’s what he calls himself to-day, 
iste” 

At this surprising remark we both looked at each 
other questioningly. Before we had had time to 
frame any query, however, the landlord added: 

“What story did he tell you about the *bus to- 
day?” 
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As briefly as possible Parker recounted the story 
as told to us. When it was finished, we listened 
patiently to the landlord’s lungs. At the end of a 
few minutes the bellows appeared to give out. 

‘Oh, so that’s the story to-day is it? A good one, 
too. He always tells a different story.” 

“What! ” I exclaimed. “ You mean to say the 
whole thing is made up? ” 

“IT wouldn’t go so far as that,” said the landlord. 
“ There is a story right enough, but it has never been 
told. I’ve heard tell that if the true story was ever 
told——* 

He stopped and blinked at a small canary in a 
diminutive cage in front of the window. 

We waited for the landlord’s version, but it seemed 
never to be coming. 

“Did you say that his real name is Ormeroyd? ” 
I asked at length. 

“So I’ve heard tell,” answered our host. “ They 
say he is a very clever fellow. He’s a very nice 
fellow, anyway. I’ve nothing against him. They 
say he used to be a writer before the war. You know, 
story-book stuff, tales and so on—made quite a big 
name, I believe, and lots of money. Now all the 
stories he invents concern the old ’bus.” 

‘“But—whye What is the cause? ” 

“IT believe there is a story that, if told, would 
leave the story you heard to-day not worth mention- 
ing. D’you remember during the first weeks of the 
war they sent a whole lot of London motor-’buses out 
to help transport the troops? Well, Mr. Ormeroyd 
was a skilful shuvver, and he volunteered, and got 
the billet to drive one of these ’buses. I don’t rightly 

know the details. He was only out there six weeks 
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There was some awful incident—I believe he was 
the only one of a company saved—he on his old 
battered ’bus. There was a score of them ’buses, men 
and drivers, and all blown to pieces. It was some- 
where in Belgium. He got away back to the lines. 
But—well, it’s kind of—what do you call itP—you 
know, got on his nerves, never thinks of anything 
else. He can still invent his stories, but they always 
concern the old *bus. When they discharged him, I 
believe he went to one of these dumps and bought an 
old battered ‘bus. He says it was his. It may be, 
for all we know. People up on the common there 
gave him permission to build his shanty. He lives 
there, thinkin’ and writin’. A clever fellow, they all 
say. . 

“ But—hasn’t he any friends? Can’t they make it 
better for hime ” 

“Oh, yes, he’s got plenty of friends. The people at 
the house, for instance—you know Cathay House— 
they look after him. There’s a girl there. They 
say it is better for him to live as he does—a kind of 
rest-cure. He’s getting better. They say he'll get all 
right in time. He’s got money and his health is 
otherwise middlin’ good. He’s a clever fellow. He'll 
get it all back, they say. His stories get better you 
know. I’ve noticed it. That one about the stock- 
brokers! _Oh, dear! He, he, he! ” 

“There is a girl, you say?” Parker almost 
whispered. | 

“A very nice girl, too, the daughter of Colonel 
Redding, who owns Cathay House. Why, yes. Oh, 
I do like that about the stockbrokers! ” 

The landlord was still chuckling as we took our 
departure. 
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When we were once more upon the road, [I re- 
marked: 

“So this story, also, may have a happy ending, 
Jim” 

“T hope so,’ answered Parker. “TI liked that 
fellow. I liked the rude things he said about golf.” 

And borrowing a match from me, he lighted his 
pipe; and we continued our pilgrimage. 


Stacy AUMONIER—Ups and Downs. 


THE WILLOW PLATE EMBELLISHMENT 


Wonc T’s’1n, the rich porcelain-maker, was ill at ease 
within himself. He had partaken of his customary 
midday meal, flavoured the repast by unsealing a Jar 
of matured wine, consumed a little fruit, a few sweet- 
meats and half a dozen cups of unapproachable tea, 
and then retired to an inner chamber to contemplate 
__ philosophically from the reposeful attitude of a reclin- 
ing couch. 

But upon this occasion the merchant did not con- 
template restfully. He paced the floor in deep dejec- 
tion, and when he did use the couch at all it was to 
roll upon it in a sudden access of internal pain. The 
cause of his distress was well known to the unhappy 
person thus concerned, nor did it lessen the pangs of 
his emotion that it arose entirely from his own ill- 
considered action. 

When Wong Ts’in had discovered, by the side of 
a remote and obscure river, the inexhaustible bed of 
porcelain clay that ensured his prosperity, his first 
care was to erect adequate sheds and labouring-places; 
his next to build a house sufficient for himself and 
those in attendance round about him. 

So far prudence had ruled his actions, for there is 
a keen edge to the saying, “ He who sleeps over his 
workshop brings four eyes into the business,” but in 
one detail Wong Ts’in’s head and feet went on 
different journeys, for with incredible oversight he 
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omitted to secure the experience of competent astro- 
logers and omen-casters in fixing the exact site of his 
mansion. 

The result was what might have been expected. 
In excavating for the foundations Wong T'’s’in’s slaves 
disturbed the repose of a small but rapacious earth- 
demon that had already been sleeping there for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years. With the insatiable 
cunning of its kind, this vindictive creature waited 
until the house was completed and then proceeded to 
transfer its unseen but formidable presence to the 
quarters that were designed for Wong Ts’in himself. 
Thenceforth, from -time to time, it continued to 
revenge itself for the trouble to which it had been put 
by an insidious persecution. This frequently took 
the form of fastening its claws upon the merchant’s 
digestive organs, especially after he had partaken of 
an unusually rich repast (for in some ways the dis- 
play of certain viands excited its unreasoning ani- 
mosity), pressing heavily upon his chest, invading 
his repose with dragon-dreams while he slept, and the 
like. Only by the exercise of an ingenuity greater 
than its own could Wong Ts’in succeed in baffling 
its ill-conditioned spite. 

On this occasion, recognizing from the nature of 
his pangs what was taking place, Wong Ts’in resorted 
to a stratagem that rarely failed him. Announcing 
in a loud voice that it was his intention to refresh 
the surface of his body by the puritying action of 
heated vapour, and then to proceed to his mixing- 
floor, the merchant withdrew. The demon, being an 
earth-dweller with the ineradicable objection of this 
class of creatures towards all the elements of moisture, 


at once relinquished its hold, and going direct to the 
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part of the works indicated, it there awaited its 
victim with the design of resuming its discreditable 
persecution. 

Wong Ts’in had spoken with a double tongue. On 
leaving the inner chamber he quickly traversed cer- 
tain obscure passages of his house until he reached 
an inferior portal. Even if the demon had suspected 
his purpose it would not have occurred to a creature 
of its narrow outlook that anyone of Wong Ts’in’s 
importance would make use of so menial an outway. 
The merchant therefore reached his garden -un- 
perceived and thenceforward maintained an undeviat- 
ing face in the direction of the Outer Expanses. 
Before he had covered many ]i he was assured that 
he had indeed succeeded for the time in shaking off 
his unscrupulous tormentor. His internal organs 
again resumed their habitual calm and his mind was 
lightened as from an overhanging cloud. 

There was another reason why Wong T’s’in sought 
the solitude of the thinly peopled outer places, away 
from the influence and distraction of his own estate. 
For some time past a problem that had once been 
remote was assuming dimensions of increasing 
urgency. This detail concerns Fa Fai, who had 
already been referred to by a person of literary dis- 
tinction, in a poetical analogy occupying three 
written volumes, as a pearl-tinted peach-blossom 
shielded ‘and restrained by the silken net-work of 
wise parental affection (and recognizing the justice 
of the comparison, Wong Ts’in had been induced to 
purchase the work in question). Now that Fa Fai 
had attained an age when she could fittingly be sought 
in marriage, the contingency might occur at any 
time, and the problem confronting her father’s deci- 
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sion was this: owing to her incomparable perfection 
Fa Fai must be accounted one of Wong Ts’in’s chief 
possessions, the other undoubtedly being his secret 
process of simulating the lustrous effect of pure gold 
embellishment on china by the application of a much 
less expensive substitute. Would it be more prudent 
to concentrate the power of both influences and let 
it become known that with Fa Fai would go the essen- 
tial part of his very remunerative clay enterprise, or 
would it be more prudent to divide these attractions 
and secure two distinct influences, both concerned 
about his welfare? In the first case there need be 
no reasonable limit to the extending vista of his 
ambition, and he might even aspire to greet as a son 
the highest functionary of the province—an official 
of such heavily-sustained importance that when he 
went about it required six chosen slaves to carry him, 
and of late it had been considered more prudent to 
employ eight. 

If, on the other hand, Fa Fai went without any 
added inducement, a mandarin of moderate rank 
would probably be as high as Wong T’s’in could look. 
but he would certainly be able to adopt another of 
at least equal position, at the price of making over 
to him the ultimate benefit of his discovery. He could 
thus acquire either two sons of reasonable influence, 
or one who exercised almost unlimited authority. In 
view of his own childlessness, and of his final depen- 
dence on the services of others, which arrangement 
promised the most regular and liberal transmission 
of supplies to his expectant spirit when he had passed 
into the Upper Air, and would his connection with 
one very important official or with two subordinate 
ones secure him the greater amount of honour and 
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serviceable recognition among the more useful 
deities? 

To Wong T’s’in’s logical mind it seemed as though 
there must be a definite answer to this problem. If 
one manner of behaving was right the other must 
be wrong, for as the wise philosopher Ning-hy was 
wont to say, “ Where the road divides, there stand 
two Ning-hys.” The decision on a matter so essen- 
tial to his future comfort ought not to be left to 
chance. Thus it had become a habit of Wong Ts’in’s 
to penetrate the Outer Spaces in the hope of there 
encountering a specific omen. 

Alas, it has been well written: “‘ He who thinks 
that he is raising a mound may only in reality be 
digging a pit.” In his continual search for a celestial 
portent among the solitudes, Wong T’s’in had of late 
necessarily somewhat neglected his earthly (as it 
may thus be expressed) interests. In these emer- 
gencies certain of the more turbulent among his 
workers had banded themselves together into a con- 
federacy under the leadership of a craftsman named 
Fang. It was the custom of these men, who wore a 
badge and recognized a mutual oath and imprecation, 
to present themselves suddenly before Wong Ts’in 
and demand a greater reward for their exertions than 
they had previously agreed to, threatening that unless 
this was accorded they would cast down the imple- 
ments of their labour in unison and involve in idle- 
ness those who otherwise would have continued at 
their task. This menace Wong Ts’in bought off from 
time to time by agreeing to their exactions, but it 
began presently to appear that this way of appeasing 
them resembled Chou Hong’s method of extinguish- 
ing a fire by directing jets of wind against it. On 
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the day with which this related story has so far con- 
cerned itself, a band of the most highly remunerated 
and privileged of the craftsmen had appeared before 
Wong Ts’in with the intolerable Fang at their head. 
These men were they whose skill enabled them 
laboriously to copy upon the surfaces of porcelain a 
given scene without appreciable deviation from one 
to the other, for in those remote cycles of history no 
other method was yet known or even dreamed of. 

“Suitable greetings, employer of our worthless 
services,” remarked their leader, seating himself upon 
the floor unbidden. “Those who speak through the 
mouth of the cringing mendicant before you are the - 
Bound-together Brotherhood of Colour-mixers and 
Putters-on of Thought-out Designs, bent upon a just 
cause.” 

“May their Ancestral Tablets never fall into dis- 
repair,” replied Wong Ts’in courteously. “For the 
rest—let the mouth referred to shape itself into the 
likeness of a narrow funnel, for the lengthening gong- 
strokes press round about mty unfinished labours.” 

“That which in justice requires the amplitude of 
a full-sized cask shall be pressed down into the con- 
fines of an inadequate vessel,” assented Fang. “Know 
then, O battener upon our ill-requited skill, how it 
has come to our knowledge that one who is not of 
our Brotherhood moves among us and performs an 
equal task for a less reward. This is our spoken word 
in consequence: in place of one tael every Man among 
us shall now take two, and he who before has 
laboured eight gongs to receive it shall henceforth 
labour four. Furthermore, he who is speaking shall, 
as their recognized head and authority, always be 
addressed by the honourable title of ‘ Polished,’ 
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and the dog who is not one of us shall be cast 
forth.” 

“My hand itches to reward you in accordance 
with the inner prompting of a full heart,” replied 
the merchant, after a well-sustained pause. “But 
in this matter my very deficient ears must be lead- 
ing my threadbare mind astray. The moon has not 
been eaten up since the day when you stood before 
me in a like attitude and bargained that every man 
should henceforth receive a full tael where hitherto 
a half had been his portion, and that in place of the 
toil of sixteen gong-strokes eight should _ suffice. 
Upon this being granted all bound themselves by 
spoken word that the matter should stand thus and 
thus between us until the gathering-in of the next 
rice harvest.” 

“That may have been so at the time,” admitted 
Fang, with dog-like obstinacy, “ but it was not then 
known that you had pledged yourself to Hien Nan 
for tenscore embellished plates of porcelain within 
a stated time, and that our services would therefore 
be essential to your reputation. There has thus arisen 
what may be regarded as a new vista of eventualities, 
and this frees us from the bondage of our spoken 
word, Having thus moderately stated our unbend- 
ing demand, we will depart until the like gong-stroke 
of to-morrow, when, if our claim be not agreed to, 
all will cast down their implements of labour with 
the swiftness of a lightning-flash and thereby involve 
the whole of your too- -profitable undertaking in well- 
merited stagnation. We go, venerable head; auspicious 
omens attend your movements! ” 

“May the All-Seeing guide your footsteps,” re- 
sponded Wong Ts’in, and with courteous forbearance 
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he waited until they were out of hearing before he 
added—“ into a vat of boiling sulphur! ” 

Thus may the position be outlined when Wel 
Chang, the unassuming youth whom the black- 
hearted Fang had branded with so degrading a com- 
parison, sat at his appointed place rather than join 
in the discreditable conspiracy, and strove by his 
unaided dexterity to enable Wong Ts’in to complete 
the tenscore embellished plates by the appointed 
time. Yet already he knew that in this commendable 
ambition his head grew larger than his hands, for he 
was the slowest-working among all Wong Ts’in’s 
craftsmen, and even then his copy could frequently 
be detected from the original. Not to overwhelm his 
memory with unmerited contempt it is fitting now to 
reveal somewhat more of the unfolding curtain of 
events. 

Wei Chang was not in reality a worker in the art 
of applying coloured designs to porcelain at all. He 
was a student of the literary excellences and had 
decided to devote his entire life to the engaging task 
of reducing the most perfectly matched analogy to 
the least possible number of werds when the unex- 
pected appearance of Fa Fai unsettled his ambitions. 
She was restraining the impatience of a powerful 
horse and controlling its movements by means of a 
leather thong, while at the same time she surveyed 
the landscape with a disinterested glance in which 
Wei Chang found himself becoming involved. With- 
out stopping even to consult the spirits of his revered 
ancestors on so important a decision, he at once 
burned the greater part of his collection of classical 
analogies and engaged himself, as one who is willing 
to become more proficient, about Wong Ts’in’s earth- 
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yards. Here, without any reasonable intention of 
ever becoming in any way personally congenial to 
her, he was in a position occasionally to see the distant 
outline of Fa Fai’s movements, and when a day passed 
and even this was withheld he was content that the 
shadow of the many-towered building that contained 
her should obscure the sunlight from the window 
before which he worked. 

While Wei Chang was thus engaged the door of the 

enclosure in which he laboured was thrust cautiously 
inwards, and presently. he became aware that the 
being whose individuality was never completely 
absent from his thoughts was standing in an ex- 
pectant attitude at no great distance from him. As 
no other person was present, the craftsmen having 
departed in order to consult an oracle that dwelt 
beneath an appropriate sign, and Wong Ts’in being 
by this time among the Outer Ways seeking an omen 
as to Fa Fai’s disposal, Wei Chang did not think it 
respectful to become aware of the maiden’s presence 
until a persistent distress of her throat compelled 
him to recognize the incident. 
Le Unapproachable perfection,” he said, with be- 
coming deference, “is it permissible that in the 
absence of your enlightened sire you should descend 
from your golden eminence and stand, entirely un- 
attended, at no great distance from so ordinary a 
person as myself? ” 

“Whether it may be strictly permissible or not, 
it is only on like occasions that she ever has the 
opportunity of descending from the solitary pinnacle 
referred to,” replied Fa Fai, not only with no out- 
ward appearance of alarm at being directly addressed 
by one of a different sex, but even moving nearer to 
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Wei Chang as she spoke. “A more essential detail 
in the circumstances concerns the length of time that 
he may be prudently relied upon to be away?” 

“Doubtless several gong-strokes will intervene 
before his returning footsteps gladden our expectant 
vision,” replied Wei Chang. “He is spoken of as 
having set his face towards the Outer Ways, there 

erchance to come within the influence of a portent.” 

“Its probable object is not altogether unknown to 
the one who stands before you,” admitted Fa Fai, 
“and as a dutiful and affectionate daughter it has 
become a consideration with her whether she ought 
not to press forward, as it were, to a solution on her _ 
own account. .. . If the one whom I am addressing 
could divert his attention from the embellishment of 
the very inadequate claw of a wholly superfluous 
winged dragon, possibly he might add his sage coun- 
sel on that point.” 

“Tt is said that a bull-frog once rent his throat 
in a well-meant endeavour to advise an eagle in the 
art of flying,’ replied Wei Chang, concealing the 
bitterness of his heart beneath an easy tongue. “ For 
this reason it is inexpedient for earthlings to fix their 
eyes on those who dwell in very high places.” 

“To the intrepid, very high places exist solely to 
be scaled; with others, however, the only scaling they 
attempt is lavished on the armour of preposterous 
flying monsters, O youth of the House of Wei! ” 

“Is it possible,” exclaimed Wei Chang, moving 
forward with so sudden an ardour that the maiden 
hastily withdrew herself several paces from beyond 
his enthusiasm, “is it possible that this person’s 
hitherto obscure and execrated name is indeed known 
to your incomparable lips? ” 
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“ As the one who periodically casts up the computa- 
tions of the sums of money due to those who labour 
about the earth-yards, it would be strange if the name 
had so far escaped my notice,” replied Fa Fai, with a 
distance in her voice that the few paces between them 
very inadequately represented. “Certain details en- 
grave themselves upon the tablets of recollection by 
their persistence. For instance, the name of Fang is 
generally at the head of each list; that of Wei Chang 
is invariably at the foot.” 

“Tt is undeniable,’ admitted Wei Chang, in a tone 
of well-merited humiliation; ‘and the attainment of 
never having yet applied a design in such a manner 
that the copy might be mistaken for the original has 
entirely flattened-out this person’s self-esteem.” 

“ Doubtless,’ suggested Fa Fai, with delicate en- 
couragement, “there are other pursuits in which you 
would disclose a more highly developed proficiency 
—as that of watching the gyrations of untamed horses, “oe 
for example. Our more immediate need, however, is vO 
to discover a means of defeating the malignity of the 
detestable Fang. With this object I have for some 
time past secretly applied myself to the task of con- 
triving a design which, by blending simplicity with 
picturesque effect, will enable one person in a given 
length of time to achieve the amount of work 
hitherto done by two.” 

With these auspicious words the accomplished 
maiden disclosed a plate of translucent porcelain, 
embellished in the manner which she had described. 
At the sight of the ingenious way in which trees and 
persons, streams and buildings, and objects of a 
widely differing nature had been so arranged as to 


give the impression that they all existed at the same 
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time, and were equally visible without undue exertion 
on the part of the spectator who regarded them, 
Wei Chang could not restrain an exclamation of 
delight. 

“ How cunningly imagined is the device by which 
objects so varied in size as an orange and an island 
can be depicted within the narrow compass of a 
porcelain plate without the larger one completely 
obliterating the smaller or the smaller becoming 
actually invisible by comparison with the other! 
Hitherto this unimaginative person had not con- 
sidered the possibility of showing other than dragons, 
demons, spirits, and the forces which from their 
celestial nature may be regarded as possessing no real 
thickness or substance and therefore being par- 
ticularly suitable for treatment on a flat surface. But 
this engaging display might indeed be a scene having 
an actual existence at no great space away.” 

“Such is assuredly the case,’ admitted Fa Fai. 
“Within certain limitations, imposed by this new 
art of depicting realities as they are, we may be 
regarded as standing before an open window. The 
important-looking building on the right is that erected 
by this person’s venerated father. Its prosperity is 
indicated by the luxurious profusion of the fruit-tree 
overhanging it. Pressed somewhat to the back, but 
of dignified proportion, are the outer buildings of 
those who labour among the clay.” 

“In a state of actuality, they are of measurably less 
dignified dimensions,” suggested Wei Chang. 

“The objection is inept,” replied Fa Fai. “The 
buildings in question undoubtedly exist at the 
indicated position. If, therefore, the actuality is to 
be maintained, it is necessary either to raise their 
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stature or to.cut down the trees obscuring them. To 
this gentle-minded person the former alternative 
seemed the less drastic. As, however, it is regarded in 
a spirit of no-satisfaction——” 

“ Proceed, incomparable one, proceed,” implored 
Wei Chang. “It was but a breath of thought, arising 
from a recollection of the many times that this in- 
capable person has struck his unworthy head against 
the roof-beams of those nobly proportioned build- 
ings.” 

“ The three stunted individuals crossing the bridge 
in undignified attitudes are the debased Fang and 
two of his mercenary accomplices. They are, as 
usual, bending their footsteps in the direction of the 
hospitality of a house that announces its purpose 
beneath the sign of a spreading bush. They are 
positioned as crossing the river to a set purpose, and 
the bridge is devoid of a rail in the hope that on their 
return they may all fall into the torrent in a helpless 
condition and be drowned, to the satisfaction of the 
beholders.” 

“It would be a fitting conclusion to their ill-spent 
lives,” agreed Wei Chang. “ Would it not add to 
their indignity to depict them as struggling beneath 
the wave? ” | 

“It might so do,” admitted Fa Fai graciously, 
“but in order to express the arisement adequately 
it would be necessary to display them twice—first 
on the bridge with their faces turned towards the 
west, and then in the flood with their faces towards 
the east; and the superficial might hastily assume 
that the three on the bridge would rescue the three 
in the river.” 

“You are all-wise,” said Wei Chang, with well- 
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marked admiration in his voice. “This person’s 
suggestion was opaque.” 

“In any case,” continued Fa Fai, with a reassur- 
ing glance, “it is a detail that is not essential to the 
frustration of Fang’s malignant scheme, for already 
well on its way towards Hien Nan may be seen a 
trustworthy junk, laden with two formidable crates, 
each one containing fivescore plates of the justly 
esteemed Wong Ts’in porcelain.” 

“ Nevertheless,” maintained Wei Chang mildly, 
“the out-passing of Fang would have been a satisfac- 
tory detail of the occurrence.” 

“Do not despair,” replied Fa Fai. “ Not idly is it 
written: ‘Destiny has four feet, eight hands and 
sixteen eyes: how then shall the ill-doer with only 
two of each hope to escape?’ An even more igno- 
minious end may await Fang, should he escape 
drowning, for, conveniently placed by the side of 
the stream, this person has introduced a spreading 
willow-tree. Any of its lower branches is capable 
of sustaining Fang’s weight, should a reliable rope 
connect the two.” 

“There is something about that which this person 
now learns is a willow that distinguishes it above all 
the other trees of the design,” remarked Wei Chang 
admiringly. “It has a wild and yet a romantic 
aspect.” 

“This person had not yet chanced upon a suitable 
title for the device,” said Fa Fai, “and a distinguish- 
ing name is necessary, for possibly scores of copies 
may be made before its utility is exhausted. Your 
discriminating praise shall be accepted as a fortunate 
omen, and henceforth this shall be known as the 
Willow Pattern Embellishment.” 
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“The honour of suggesting the title is more than 
this commonplace person can reasonably carry,” 
protested Wei Chang, feeling that very little worth 
considering existed outside the earth-shed. ‘ Not 
only scores, but even hundreds of copies may be 
required in the process of time, for a crust of rice- 
bread and a handful of dried figs eaten from such 
a plate would be more satisfying than a repast of 
many-coursed richness elsewhere.” 

In this well-sustained and painless manner Fa Fai 
and Wei Chang continued to express themselves 
agreeably to each other, until the lengthening gong- 
strokes warned the former person that her absence 
might inconvenience Wong Ts’in’s sense of tran- 
quillity on his return, nor did Wei Chang contest the 
‘desirability of a greater space intervening between 
them should the merchant chance to pass that way. 
In the meanwhile Chang had explained many of the 
inner details of his craft so that Fa Fai should the 
better understand the requirements of her new art. 

“Yet where is the Willow plate itself?” said the 
maiden, as she began to arrange her mind towards 
departure. “As the colours were still in a receptive 
state this person placed it safely aside for the time. 
It was somewhat near the spot where you——” 

During the amiable exchange of shafts of polished 
conversation Wei Chang had followed Fa Fai’s in- 
dication and had seated himself upon a low bench 
without: any very definite perception of his move- 
ments. He now arose with the unstudied haste of 
one who has inconvenienced a scorpion. 

“ Alas! ” he exclaimed, in a tone of the acutest 
mental distress; “can it be possible that this utterly 
profane outcast has so desecrated ——” 
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“Certainly comment of an admittedly crushing 
nature has been imposed upon this one’s well-meant 
handiwork,” said Fa Fai. With these lightly barbed 
words, which were plainly devised to restore the other 
person’s face towards himself, the magnanimous 
maiden examined the plate which Wei Chang’s up- 
rising had revealed. 

“Not only has the embellishment suffered no real 
detriment,” she continued, after an adequate glance, 
“but there has been imparted to the higher lights 
—doubtless owing to the nature of the fabric in 
which your lower half is encased—a certain nebulous 
quality that adds greatly to the successful effect of the 
various tones.” 

At the first perception of the indignity to which 
he had subjected the entrancing Fa Fai’s work, and 
the swift feeling that much more than the coloured 
adornment of a plate would thereby be destroyed, 
all power of retention had forsaken Wei Chang’s 
incapable knees and he sank down heavily upon 
another bench. From this dejection the maiden’s 
well-chosen encouragement recalled him to a position 
of ordinary uprightness. . 

“ A tombstone is lifted from this person’s mind by 
your gracefully placed words,” he declared, and he 
was continuing to indicate the nature of his self- 
reproach by means of a suitable analogy when the 
expression of Fa Fai’s eyes turned him to a point 
behind himself. There, lying on the spot from which 
he had just risen, was a second Willow plate, differ- 
ing in no detail of resemblance from the first. 

“ Shadow of the Great Image! ” exclaimed Chang, 
in an awe-filled voice. “It is no marvel that miracles 
should attend your footsteps, celestial one, but it is 
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incredible that this clay-souled person should be 
involved in the display.” 

“Yet,” declared Fa Fai, not hesitating to allude 
to things as they existed, in the highly raised stress 
of the discovery, “it would appear that the miracle 
is not specifically connected with this person’s feet. 
Would you not, in furtherance of this line of sugges- 
tion, place yourself in a similar attitude on yet 
another plate, Wei Chang? ” 

Not without many protests that it was scarcely 
becoming thus to sit repeatedly in her presence, 
Chang complied with the request, and upon Fa Fai’s 
further insistence he continued to impress himself, 
as it were, upon a succession of porcelain plates, with 
a like result. Not until the eleventh process was 
reached did the Willow design begin to lose its 
potency. 

“Ten pene copies produced within as many 
moments, and not one distinguishable from the 
first! ” exclaimed Wei Chang, regarding the array of 
plates with pleasurable emotion. “ Here is a means 
of bafHing Fang’s crafty confederacy that will fill 
Wong T’s’in’s ears with waves of gladness on his 
return.” 

“Doubtless,” agreed Fa Fai, with a dark intent. 
She was standing by the door of the enclosure in 
the process of making her departure, and she regarded 
Wei Chang with a set deliberation. “ Yet,” she con- 
tinued definitely, “if this person possessed that which 
was essential to Wong Ts’in’s prosperity, and Wong 
Ts’in held that which was necessary for this one’s 
tranquillity, a locked bolt would be upon the one until 
the other was pledged in return.’ 

With these opportune words the maiden vanished, 
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leaving Wei Chang prostrating himself in spirit 
before the many-sidedness of her wisdom. 

Wong Ts’in was not altogether benevolently in- 
clined towards the universe on his return a little later. 
The persistent image of Fang’s overthreatening act 
still corroded the merchant’s throat with bitterness, 
for on his right he saw the extinction of his busi- 
ness as unremunerative if he agreed, and on his left 
he saw the extinction of his business as undepend- 
able if he refused to agree. 

Furthermore, the omens were ill-arranged. 

On his way outwards he had encountered an aged 
man who possessed two fruit-trees, on which he relied 
for sustenance. As Wong ’s'in drew near, this 
venerable person carried from his dwelling two beaten 
cakes of dog-dung and began to bury them about the 
root of the larger tree. This action, on the part of 
one who might easily be a disguised wizard, aroused 
Wong T’s’in’s interest. 

“Why,” he demanded, “ having two cakes of dung 
and two fruit-trees, do you not allot one to each tree, 
so that both may benefit and return to you their 
produce in the ume of your necessity? ” : 

“ The season promises to be one of rigour and great 
need,” replied the other. “A single cake of dung 
might not provide sufficient nourishment for either 
tree, so that both should wither away. By reducing 
life to a bare necessity I could pass from one harvest 
to another on the fruit of this tree alone, but if both 
should fail I am undone. To this end I safeguard 
my existence by ensuring that at least the better of 
the two shall thrive.” 

“Peace attend your efforts! ” said Wong Ts’in, 
and he began to retrace his footsteps, well content. 
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Yet he had not covered half the distance’ back 
when his progress was impeded by an elderly hag who 
fed two goats, whose milk alone preserved her from 
starvation. One small measure of dry grass was all 
that she was able to provide them with, but she 
ee it equally between them, to the discontent of 

otn. 

“ The season promises to be one of rigour and great 
need,” remarked Wong Ts’in affably, for the being 
before him might well be a creature of another part 
who had assumed that form for his guidance. “ Why 
do you not therefore ensure sustenance to the better 
of the two goats by devoting to it the whole of the 
measure of dry grass? In this way you would receive 
at least some nourishment in return and thereby 
safeguard your own existence until the rice is grown 
again.” 

“In the matter of the two goats,” replied the aged 
hag, “ there is no better, both being equally stubborn 
and perverse, though one may be finer-looking and 
more vainglorious than the other. Yet should I foster 
this one to the detriment of her fellow, what would 
be this person’s plight if haply the weaker died and 
the stronger broke away and fled! By treating both 
alike I retain a double thread on life, even if neither 
is capable of much.” 

“ May the Unseen weigh your labours! ” exclaimed 
Wong Ts’in in a two-edged voice, and he departed. 

When he reached his house he would have closed 
himself in his own chamber with himself had not Wei 
Chang persisted that he sought his master’s inner 
ear with a heavy project. This interruption did not 
please Wong Ts’in, for he had begun to recognize 
the day as be*xg unlucky, yet Chang succeeded by a 
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device in reaching his side, bearing in his hands a 
guarded burden. 

Though no written record of this memorable inter- 
view exists, it is now generally admitted that Wei 
Chang either involved himself in an unbearably 
attentuated caution before he would reveal his errand, 
or else that he made a definite allusion to Fa Fai 
with a too sudden conciseness, for the slaves who 
stood without heard Wong 'T’s’in clear his voice of 
all restraint and express himself freely on a variety 
of subjects. But this gave place to a subdued mur- 
mur, ending with the ceremonial breaking of a plate, 
and later Wong T’s’in beat upon a silver bell and 
called for wine and fruit. 

The next day Fang presented himself a few gong- 
strokes later than the appointed time, and being met 
by an unbending word he withdrew the labour of 
those whom he controlled. Thenceforth these men, 
providing themselves with knives and axes, sur- 
rounded the gate of the earth-yards and by the 
pacific argument of their attitudes succeeded in 
persuading others who would willingly have con- 
tinued at their task that the air of Wong Ts’in’s sheds 
was not congenial to their health. Towards Wei 
Chang, whose efforts they despised, they raised a 
cloud of derision, and presently noticing that hence- 
forth he invariably clad himself in lower garments 
of a dark blue material (to a set purpose that will be 
as crystal to the sagacious), they greeted his i oan 
ance with cries of, “ Behold the sombre one! Thou 

ya coloMdark leg!” so that this reproach continues to be 
hurled even to this day at those in a like case, though 
few could answer why. 

Long before the stipulated time the tenscore plates 
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were delivered to Hien Nan. So greatly were they 
esteemed, both on account of their accuracy of un- 
varying detail and the ingenuity of their novel 
embellishment, that orders for scores, hundreds, and 
even thousands began to arrive from all quarters of 
the Empire. The clay enterprise of Wong Ts’in took 
upon itself an added lustre, and in order to deal 
adequately with so vast an undertaking the grateful 
merchant adopted Wei Chang and placed him upon 
an equal footing with himself. On the same day 
Wong T’s’in honourably fulfilled his spoken word and 
the marriage of Wei Chang and Fa Fai took place, 
accompanied by the most lavish display of fireworks 
and coloured lights that the province had ever seen. 
The controlling deities approved, and they had seven 
sons, one of whom had seven fingers upon each 
hand. All these sons became expert in Wei Chang’s 
process of transferring porcelain embellishment, for 
some centuries elapsed before it was discovered that 
it was not absolutely necessary to sit upon each plate 
to produce the desired effect. 

This chronicle of an event that is now regarded as 
almost classical would not be complete without an 
added reference to the ultimate end of the sordid 
Fang. 

Fallen into disrepute among his fellows owing to 
the evil plight towards which he had enticed them, 
it became his increasing purpose to frequent the 
house beyond the river. On his return at nightfall 
he invariably drew aside on reaching the bridge, well 
knowing that he could not prudently rely upon his 
feet along so insecure a crossing, and composed him- 
self to sleep amidst the rushes. While in this position 
one night he was discovered and pushed into the river 
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by a devout ox (an instrument of the high destinies), 
where he perished incapably. 

Those who found his body, not being able to with- 
draw so formidable a weight direct, cast a rope across 
the lower branch of a convenient willow-tree and thus 
raised it to the shore. In this striking manner Fa 
Fai’s definite opinion achieved a destined end. 


ERNEST BRAMAH—Kai Lung’s Golden Hours. 
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In the cool blue twilight of two steep streets in 
Camden Town, the shop at the corner, a confec- 
tioner’s, glowed like the butt of a cigar. One should 
rather say, perhaps, like the butt of a firework, for 
the light was of many colours and some complexity, 
broken up by many mirrors and dancing on many gilt 
and gaily coloured cakes and sweetmeats. Against 
this one fiery glass were glued the noses of many 
gutter-snipes, for the chocolates were all wrapped in 
those red and gold and green metallic colours which 
are almost better than chocolate itself; and the huge 
white wedding-cake in the window was somehow at 
once remote and satisfying, just as if the whole North 
Pole were good to eat. Such rainbow provocations 
could naturally collect the youth of the neighbour- 
hood up to the ages of ten or twelve. But this corner 
was also attractive to youth at a later stage; and a 
young man, not less than twenty-four, was staring 
into the same shop window. To him, also, the shop 
was of fiery charm, but this attraction was not wholly 
to be explained by chocolates; which, however, he 
was far from despising. 

He was a tall, burly, red-haired young man, with 
a resolute face but a listless manner. He carried 
under his arm a flat, grey portfolio of black-and- 
white sketches, which he had sold with more or less 
success to publishers ever since his uncle (who was 
an admiral) had disinherited him for Socialism, be- 
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cause of a lecture which he had delivered against 
that economic theory. His name was John Turnbull 
Angus. 

Entering at last, he walked through the confec- 
tioner’s shop into the back room, which was a sort 
of pastry-cook restaurant, merely raising his hat to 
the young lady who was serving there. She was a 
dark, elegant, alert girl in black, with a high colour 
and very quick, dark eyes; and after the ordinary 
interval she followed him into the inner room to 
take his order. : 

His order was evidently a usual one. “I want, 
please,” he said with precision, “ one halfpenny bun 
and a small cup of black coffee.” An instant before 
the girl could turn away he added, “ Also, 1 want you 
to marry me.” 

The young lady of the shop stiffened suddenly, and 
said, “ Those are jokes I don’t allow.” 

The red-haired young man lifted grey eyes of an 
unexpected gravity. 

“Really and truly,” he said, “it’s as serious—as 
serious as the halfpenny bun. It is expensive, like 
the bun; one pays for it. It is indigestible, like the 
bun? “ft aurts,”’ 

The dark young lady had never taken her dark 
eyes off him, but seemed to be studying him with 
almost tragic exactitude. At the end of her scrutiny 
she had something like the shadow of a smile, and 
she sat down in a chair. 

“Don’t you think,” observed: Angus absently. 
“that it’s rather cruel to eat these halfpenny buns? 
They might grow up into penny buns. I shall give 
up these brutal sports when we are married.” 

The dark young lady rose from her chair and 
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walked to the window, evidently in a state of strong 
but not unsympathetic cogitation. When at last she 
swung round again with an air of resolution she was 
bewildered to observe that the young man was care- 
fully laying out on the table various objects from the 
shop-window. They included a pyramid of highly 
coloured sweets, several plates of sandwiches, and the 
two decanters containing that mysterious port and 
sherry which are peculiar to pastry-cooks. In the 
middle of this neat arrangement he had carefully let 
down the enormous load of white sugared cake which 
had been the huge ornament of the window. 

“What on earth are you doing? ” she asked, 

“Duty, my dear Laura,” he began. 

“Oh, for the Lord’s sake, stop a minute,’ she 
cried, “and don’t talk to me in that way. I mean, 
what is all that? ” 

“A ceremonial meal, Miss Hope.” 

“ And what is that? ” she asked impatiently, point- 
ing to the mountain of sugar. 

“The wedding-cake, Mrs. Angus,” he said. 

The girl marched to that article, removed it with 
some clatter, and put it back in the shop-window; she 
then returned, and, putting her elegant elbows on 
the table, regarded the young man not unfavourably 
but with considerable exasperation. 

“You don’t give me any time to think,” she said. 

“T’m not such a fool,” he answered; “that’s my 
Christian humility.” | 

She was stil] looking at him; but she had grown 
considerably graver behind the smile. 

“Mr. Angus,” she said steadily, “before there is a 
minute more of this nonsense I must tell you some- 
thing about myself as shortly as ean: 
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“ Delighted,” replied Angus gravely. “ You might 
tell me something about myself, too, while you are 
about it.” 

“Oh, do hold your tongue and listen,” she said. 
“Tt’s nothing that I’m ashamed of, and it isn’t even 
anything that I’m specially sorry about. But what 
would you say if there were something that is no 
business of mine and yet is my nightmare? ” 

“In that case,” said the man seriously, “I should 
suggest that you bring back the cake.” 

“Well, you must listen to the story first,” said 
Laura persistently. “To begin with, I must tell 
you that my father owned the inn called the * Red 
Fish’ at Ludbury, and I used to serve people in the 
bare . 

“T have often wondered,” he said, “ why there was 
a kind of a Christian air about this one confectioner’s 
shop.” 

“Ludbury is a sleepy, grassy little hole in the 
Eastern Counties, and the only kind of people who 
ever came to the ‘Red Fish’ were occasional com- 
mercial travellers, and for the rest, the most awful 
people you can see, only you’ve never seen them. | 
mean little, loungy men, who had just enough to 
live on and had nothing to do but lean about in bar- 
rooms and bet on horses, in bad clothes that were 
just too good for them. Even these wretched young 
rotters were not very common at our house; but there 
were two of them that were a lot too common— 
common in every sort of way. They both lived on 
money of their own, and were wearisomely idle and 
over-dressed. But yet I was a bit sorry for them. 
because I half believe they slunk into our little empty 
bar because each of them had a slight deformity: 
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the sort of thing that some yokels laugh at. It wasn’t 
exactly a deformity either; it was more an oddity. 
One of them was a surprisingly small man, something 
like a dwarf, or at least like a jockey. He was not at 
all jockeyish to look at, though; he had a round 
black head and a well-trimmed black beard, bright 
eyes like a bird’s; he jingled money in his pockets; he 
Jangled a great gold watch chain; and he never turned 
up except dressed just too much like a gentleman to 
be one. He was no fool though, though a futile idler; 
he was curiously clever at all kinds of things that 
couldn’t be the slightest use; a sort of impromptu 
conjuring; making fifteen matches set fire to each 
other like a regular firework; or cutting a banana 
or some such thing into a dancing doll. His name 
was Isidore Smythe; and I can see him still, with his 
little dark face, just coming up to the counter, making 
a jumping kangaroo out of five cigars. 

“The other fellow was more silent and more 
ordinary; but somehow he alarmed me much more 
than poor little Smythe. He was very tall and slight, 
and light-haired; his nose had a high bridge, and he 
might almost have been handsome in a spectral sort 
of way; but he had one of the most appalling squints 
I have ever seen or heard of. When he looked 
straight at you, you didn’t know where you were 
yourself, let alone what he was looking at. I fancy 
this sort of disfigurement embittered the poor chap 
a little; for while Smythe was ready to show off his 
monkey tricks anywhere, James Welkin (that was the 
squinting man’s name) never did anything except 
soak in our bar parlour, and go for great walks by. 
himself in the flat, grey country all round. All the 
same, I think Smythe, too, was a little sensitive abcut 
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being so small, though he carried it off more smartly. 
And so it was that I was really puzzled, as well as 
startled, and very sorry, when they both offered to 
marry me in the same week. 

‘Well, I did what I’ve since thought was perhaps 
a silly thing. But, after all, these freaks were my 
friends in a way; and I had a horror of their think- 
ing I refused them for the real reason, which was 
that they were so impossibly ugly. So I made up 
some gas of another sort, about never meaning to 
marry anyone who hadn’t carved his way in the 
world. I said it was a point of principle with me 
not to live on money that was just inherited like 
theirs. Two days after I had talked in this well- 
meaning sort of way, the whole trouble began. The 
first thing I heard was that both of them had gone 
off to seek their fortunes, as if they were in some 
silly fairy tale. 

“Well, I’ve never seen either of them from that 
day to this. But I’ve had two letters from the little 
man called Smythe, and really they were rather 
exciting.” 

“Ever heard of the other mane ” asked Angus. 

“No, he never wrote,” said the, girl, after an 
instant’s hesitation. “‘ Smythe’s first letter was simply 
to say that he had started out walking with Welkin 
to London; but Welkin was such a good walker that 
the little man dropped out of it, and took a rest by 
the roadside. He happened to be picked up by some 
travelling show, and, partly because he was nearly a 
dwarf, and partly because he was really a clever little 
wretch, he got on quite well in the show business, 
and was soon sent up to the Aquarium, to do some 
tricks that I forget. That was his first letter. His 
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second was much more of a startler, and I only got 
it last week.” 

The man called Angus emptied his coffee-cup and 
regarded her with mild and patient eyes. Her own 
mouth took a slight twist of laughter as she resumed, 
“I suppose you’ve seen on the hoardings all about 
this ‘Smythe’s Silent Service’? Or you must be the 
only person that hasn’t. Oh, I don’t know much 
about it, it’s some clockwork invention for doing all 
the housework by machinery. You know the sort 
of thing: ‘Press a button—A Butler who Never 
Drinks.” ‘Turn a handle—Ten Housemaids who 
Never Flirt.” You must have seen the advertisements. 
Well, whatever these machines are, they are making 
pots of money; and they are making it all for that 
little imp whom I knew down in Ludbury. I can’t 
help feeling pleased the poor little chap has fallen on 
his feet; but the plain fact is, I’m in terror of his 
turning up any minute and telling me he’s carved 
his way in the world—as he certainly has.” 

“And the other man?” repeated Angus with a 
sort of obstinate quietude. 

Laura Hope got to her feet suddenly. ‘My 
friend,” she said, “I think you are a witch. Yes, you 
are quite right. I have not seen a line of the other 
man’s writing; and I have no more notion than the 
dead of what or where he is. But it is of him that I 
am frightened. It is he who is all about my path. It 
is he who has half driven me mad. Indeed, I think 
he has driven me mad; for I have felt him where he 
could not have been, and I have heard his voice when 
he could not have spoken.” 

“Well, my dear,” said the young man cheerfully, 
“if he were Satan himself, he is done for now you 
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have told somebody. One goes mad all] alone, old 
girl, But when was it you fancied you felt and heard 
our squinting friend? ” 

“T heard James Welkin laugh as plainly as I hear 
you speak,” said the girl steadily. “There was 
nobody there, for I stood just outside the shop at 
the corner, and could see down both streets at once. 
I had forgotten how he laughed, though his laugh 
was as odd as his squint. I had not thought of him 
for nearly a year. But it’s a solemn truth that a few 
seconds later the first letter came from his rival.” 

“Did you ever make the spectre speak or squeak, 
or anything?” asked Angus, with some interest. 

Laura suddenly shuddered, and then said, with an 
unshaken voice, “Yes. Just when I had finished 
reading the second letter from Isidore Smythe 
announcing his success, just then, | heard Welkin 
say, ‘He shan’t have you, though.’ It was quite 
plain, as if he were in the room. It is awful; I think 
] must be mad.” 

“ly you really were mad,” said the young man, 
“you would think you must be sane. But certainly 
there seems to me to be something a little rum about 
this unseen gentleman. Two heads are better than 
one—I spare you allusions to any other organs—and 
really, if you would allow me, as a sturdy, practical 
man, to bring back the wedding-cake out of the 
window———’ 

Even as he spoke, there was a sort of steely shriek 
in the street outside, and a small motor, driven at 
devilish speed, shot up to the door of the shop and 
stuck there. In the same flash of time a small 


man in a shiny top hat stood stamping in the outer 
room, 
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Angus, who had hitherto maintained hilarious 
ease from motives of mental hygiene, revealed the 
strain of his soul by striding abruptly out of the 
inner room and confronting the new-comer. A 
glance at him was quite sufficient to confirm the 
savage guesswork of a man in love. This very 
dapper but dwarfish figure, with the spike of black 
beard carried insolently forward, the clever unrestful 
eyes, the neat but very nervous fingers, could be none 
other than the man just described to him: Isidore 
Smythe, who made dolls out of banana skins and 
match-boxes: Isidore Smythe, who made millions out 
of undrinking butlers and unflirting housemaids of 
metal. For a moment the two men, instinctively 
understanding each other’s air of possession, looked 
at each other with that curious cold generosity which 
is the soul of rivalry. 

Mr. Smythe, however, made no allusion to the 
ultimate ground of their antagonism, but said simply 
and explosively, “ Has Miss Hope seen that thing on 
the window? ” 

“On the window? ” repeated the staring Angus. 

“There’s no time to explain other things,” said 
the small millionaire shortly. ‘“There’s some tom- 
foolery going on here that has to be investigated.” 

He pointed his polished walking-stick at the 
window, recently depleted by the bridal preparations 
of Mr. Angus; and that gentleman was astonished to 
see along the front of the glass a long strip of paper 
pasted, which had certainly not been on the window 
when he had looked through it some time before. 
Following the energetic Smythe outside into the 
street, he found that some yard and a half of stamp 
paper had been carefully gummed along the glass 
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outside, and on this was written in straggly char- 
acters, “If you marry Smythe, he will die.” 

“Laura,” said Angus, putting his big red head into 
the shop, “ you’re not mad.” 

“Tr’s the writing of that fellow Welkin,” said 
Smythe gruffly. “I haven’t seen him for years, but 
he’s always bothering me. Five times in the last 
fortnight he’s had threatening letters left at my flat, 
and I can’t even find out who leaves them, let alone 
if itis Welkin himself. The porter of the flat swears 
that no suspicious characters have been seen, and here 
he has pasted up a sort of dado on a public shop 
window, while the people in the shop ; 

“Quite so,” said Angus modestly, “while the 
people in the shop were having tea. Well, sir, I can 
assure you I appreciate your common sense in dealing 
so directly with the matter. We can talk about other 
things afterwards. The fellow cannot be very far off 
yet, for I swear there was no paper there when | went 
last to the window, ten or fifteen minutes ago. On 
the other hand, he’s too far off.to be chased, as we 
don’t even know the direction. If you'll take my 
advice, Mr. Smythe, you'll put this at once in the 
hands of some energetic inquiry man, private rather 
than public. I know an extremely clever fellow, who 
has set up in business five minutes from here in your 
car. His name’s Flambeau, and though his youth 
was a bit stormy, he’s a strictly honest man now, and 
his brains are worth money. He lives in Lucknow 
Mansions, Hampstead.” 

“That is odd,” said the little man, arching his 
black eyebrows. “TI live, myself, in Himylaya Man- 
sions, round the corner. Perhaps you might care to 
come with me; I can go to my rooms and sort out 
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these queer Welkin documents, while you run round 
and get your friend the detective.” 

“You are very good,” said Angus politely. “ Well. 
the sooner we act the better.” 

Both men, with a queer kind of impromptu fair- 
ness, took the same sort of formal farewell of the 
lady, and both jumped into the brisk little car. As 
Smythe took the handles and they turned the great 
corner of the street, Angus was amused to see a 
gigantesque poster of “ Smythe’s Silent Service,” with 
a picture of a huge headless iron doll, carrying a 
saucepan with the legend, “ A Cook Who is Never 
Cross.” 

“T use them in my own flat,” said the little black- 
bearded man, laughing, “ partly for advertisement, 
and partly for real convenience. Honestly, and all 
above board, those big clockwork dolls of mine do 
bring you coals or claret or a time-table quicker than 
any live servants I’ve ever known, if you know which 
knob to press. But I'll never deny, between ourselves, 
that such servants have their disadvantages, too.” 

“Indeed? ” said Angus; “is there something they 
can tidor”’ 

“Yes,” replied Smythe coolly; “they can’t tell me 
who left those threatening letters at my flat.” 

The man’s motor was small and swift like himself; 
in fact, like his domestic service, it was of his own 
invention. If he was an advertising quack, he was 
one who believed in his own wares. ‘The sense of 
something tiny and flying was accentuated as they 
swept up long white curves of road in the dead but 
open daylight of evening. Soon the white curves 
came sharper and dizzier; they were upon ascending 
spirals, as they say in the modern religions. For, 
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indeed, they were cresting a corner of London which 
is almost as precipitous as Edinburgh, if not quite 
so picturesque. ‘Terrace rose above terrace, and the 
special tower of flats they sought, rose above them 
all to almost Egyptian height, gilt by the level sun- 
set. The change, as they turned the corner and 
entered the crescent known as Himylaya Mansions, 
was as abrupt as the opening of a window; for they 
found that pile of flats sitting above London as above 
a green sea of slate. Opposite to the mansions, on 
the other side of the gravel crescent, was a bushy 
enclosure more like a steep hedge or dyke than a 
garden, and some way below that ran a strip of 
artificial water, a sort of canal, like the moat of that 
embowered fortress. As the car swept round the 
crescent it passed, at one corner, the stray stall of a 
man selling chestnuts; and right away at the other 
end of the curve, Angus could see a dim blue police- 
man walking slowly. These were the only human 
shapes in that high suburban solitude; but he had 
an irrational sense that they expressed the speechless 
poetry of London. He felt as if they were figures 
in a story. 

The little car shot up to the right house like a 
bullet, and shot out its owner like a bombshell. He 
was immediately inquiring of a tall commissionaire 
in shining braid, and a short porter in shirt sleeves, 
whether anybody or anything had been seeking his 
apartments. He was assured that nobody and noth- 
ing had passed these officials since his last inquiries, 
whereupon he and the slightly bewildered Angus 
were shot up in the lift like a rocket, till they reached 
the top floor. 

“Just come in for a minute,” said the breathless 
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Smythe. “I want to show you those Welkin letters. 
Then you might run round the corner and fetch your 
friend.” He pressed a button concealed in the wall, 
and the door opened of itself. 

It opened on a long, commodious ante-room, of 
which the only arresting features, ordinarily speak- 
ing, were the rows of tall, half-human mechanical 
figures that stood up on both sides like tailors’ 
dummies. Like tailors’ dummies they were headless; 
and like tailors’ dummies they had a handsome un- 
necessary humpiness in the shoulders, and a pigeon- 
breasted protuberance of chest; but barring this, 
they were not much more like a human figure than 
any automatic machine at a station that is about the 
human height. They had two great hooks like arms, 
for carrying trays; and they were painted pea-green, 
or vermilion, or black for convenience of distinction; 
in every other way they were only automatic 
machines and nobody would have looked twice at 
them. On this occasion, at least, nobody did. For 
between the two rows of these domestic dummies lay 
something more interesting than most of the 
mechanics of the world. It was a white, tattered 
scrap of paper scrawled with red ink; and the agile 
inventor had snatched it up almost as soon as the 
door flew open. He handed it to Angus without a 
word. The red ink on it actually was not dry, and 
the message ran, “ If you have been to see her to-day, 
I shall kill you.” 

There was a short silence, and then Isidore Smythe 
said quietly, “ Would you like a little whisky? I 
rather feel as if I should.” 

“Thank you; I should like a little Flambeau,” 
said Angus gloomily. ‘This business seems to me 
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to"be getting rather grave. I’m going round at once 
to fetch him.” 

“Right you are,” said the other, with admirable 
cheerful] ness. “Bring him round here as quick as 
you can.’ 

But as Angus closed the front door behind him he 
saw Smythe push back a button, and one of the clock- 
work images g glided from its place and slid along a 
groove in the oone carrying a tray with syphon and 
decane There did seem something a trifle weird 
about leaving the little man alone among those dead 
servants, who were coming to life as the door closed. 

Six steps down from Smythe’s landing the man 
in shirt sleeves was doing something with a pail. 
Angus stopped to extract a promise, fortified with a 
prospective bribe, that he would remain in that place 
until the return with the detective, and would keep 
count of any kind of stranger coming up those stairs. 
Dashing down to the front hall he then laid similar 
charges of vigilance on the commissionaire at the 
front door, from whom he learned the simplifying 
circumstances that there was no back door. Not con- 
tent with this, he captured the floating policeman 
and induced him to stand opposite the entrance and 
watch it; and finally paused an instant for a penny- 
worth of chestnuts, and an inquiry as to the probable 
length of the merchant’s stay in the neighbourhood. 

The chestnut seller, turning up the collar of his 
coat, told him he should probably be moving shortly, 
as he thought it was going to snow. Indeed, the 
evening was growing grey and bitter, but Angus, 
with all his eloquence, proceeded to nail the chestnut 
man to his post. 

“ Keep yourself warm on your own chestnuts,” ~ 
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said earnestly. “ Eat up your whole stock; I’ll make 
it worth your while. I'll give you a sovereign if ae ll 
wait here till I come Back. and then tell me whether 
any man, woman, or child has gone into that house 
where the commissionaire is standing.” 

He then walked away smartly, with a last look at 
the besieged tower. 

we I've made a ring round that room, anyhow,” he 
said. “ They can’t all four of them be Mr. Welkin’s 
accomplices.” 

Lucknow Mansions were, so to speak, on a lower 
platform of that hill of houses, of which Himylaya 
Mansions might be called the peak. Mr. Flambeau’s 
semi-official flat was on the ground floor, and pre- 
sented in every way a marked contrast to the 
American machinery and cold hotel-like luxury of 
the flat of the Silent Service. Flambeau, who was a 
friend of Angus, received him in a rococo artistic den 
behind his office, of which the ornaments were sabres, 
harquebuses, Eastern curiosities, flasks of Italian 
wine, savage cooking-pots, a plumy Persian cat, and 
a small, dusty-looking Roman Catholic priest, who 
looked particularly out of place. 

“ This is my friend Father Brown,” said Flambeau. 
“T’ve often wanted you to meet him. Splendid 
weather, this; a little cold for Southerners like me.” 

“ Yes, I think it will keep clear,” said Angus, sitting 
down on a violet-striped Eastern ottoman. 

“No,” said the priest quietly, “it has begun to 
snow.” 

And, indeed, as he spoke, the first few flakes, fore- 
seen by the man of chestnuts, began to drift across 
the darkening window-pane. 

“ Well,” said Angus heavily. “I’m afraid I've 
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come on business, and rather jumpy business at that. 
The fact is, Flambeau, within a stone’s throw of 
your house is a fellow who badly wants your help; 
he’s perpetually being haunted and threatened by an 
invisible enemy—a scoundrel whom nobody has even 
seen.” As Angus proceeded to tell the whole tale of 
Smythe and Welkin, beginning with Laura’s story, 
and going on with his own, the supernatural laugh 
at the corner of two empty streets, the strange distinct 
words spoken in an empty room, Flambeau grew 
more and more vividly concerned, and the little priest 
seemed to be left out of it, like a piece of furniture. 
When it came to the scribbled stamp paper pasted 
on the window, Flambeau rose, seeming to fill the 
room with his huge shoulders. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said, “I think you had 
better tell me the rest on the nearest road to this 
man’s house. It strikes me, somehow, that there is 
no time to be lost.” 

“ Delighted,” said Angus, rising also, “ though he’s 
safe enough for the present, for I’ve set four men to 
watch the only hole to his burrow.” 

They turned out into the street, the small priest 
trundling after them with the docility of a small 
dog. He merely said, in a cheerful way, like one 
making conversation, “How quick the snow gets 
thick on the ground.” 

As they threaded the steep side streets already 
powdered with silver, Angus finished his story; and 
by the time they reached the crescent with the tower- 
ing flats, he had leisure to turn his attention to the 
four sentinels. The chestnut seller, both before and 
after receiving a sovereign, swore stubbornly that he 
had watched the door and seen no visitor enter. The 
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policeman was even more emphatic. He said he had 
had experience of crooks of all kinds, in top hats 
and in rags; he wasn’t so green as to expect suspicious 
characters to look suspicious; he looked out for any- 
body, and, so help him, there had been nobody. And 
when all three men gathered round the gilded com- 
missionaire, who still ‘stood smiling astride of the 
porch, the verdict was more final still. 

“T’ve got a right to ask any man, duke or dust- 
man, what he wants in these flats,” said the genial 
and gold-laced giant, “and I’ll swear there’s been 
nobody to ask since this gentleman went away.” 

The unimportant Father Brown, who stood back, 
looking modestly at the pavement, here ventured to 
say meekly, “ Has nobody been up and down stairs, 
then, since the snow began to fall? It began while 
we were all round at F Paiheau’s. C 

sf Nobody’ s been in here, sir, you can take it from 
me,” said the official, with beaming authority. 

“Then I wonder what that is?” said the priest, 
and stared at the ground blankly like a fish. 

The others all looked down also; and Flambeau 
used a fierce exclamation and a French gesture. For 
it was unquestionably true that down the middle of 
the entrance guarded by the man in gold lace, 
actually between the arrogant, stretched legs of that 
colossus, ran a stringy pattern of grey footprints 
stamped upon the white snow. | 

“God! ” cried Angus involuntarily, “ the Invisible 
Man! ” 

Without another word he turned and dashed up 
the stairs, with Flambeau following; but Father 
Brown stil] stood looking about him in the snow-clad 
street as if he had lost interest in his query. 
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Flambeau was plainly in a mood to break down 
the door with his big shoulder; but the Scotsman, 
with more reason, if less intuition, fumbled about on 
the frame of the door till he found the invisible 
button; and the door swung slowly open. 

It showed substantially the same serried interior; 
the hall had grown darker, though it was still struck 
here and there with the last crimson shafts of sunset, 
and one or two of the headless machines had been 
moved from their places for this or that purpose, and 
stood here and there about the twilit place. The. 
green and red of their coats were ali darkened in the 
dusk; and their likeness to human shapes slightly 
increased by their very shapelessness. But in the 
middle of them all, exactly where the paper with the 
red ink had lain, there lay something that looked 
very like red ink spilt out of its bottle. «But it was 
not red ink. 

With a French combination of reason and violence 
Flambeau simply said ‘“ Murder! ” and, plunging 
into the flat, had explored every corner and cupboard 
of it in five minutes. But if he expected to find a 
corpse he found none. Isidore Smythe simply was 
not in the place, either dead or alive. After the 
most tearing search the two men met each other in 
the outer hall, with streaming faces and sta ring eyes. 
“ My friend,” said Flambeau, talking French in his 
excitement, “ not only is your murderer invisible, but 
he makes invisible also the murdered man.” 

Angus looked round at the dim room full of 
dummies, and in some Celtic corner of his Scotch 
soul a shudder started. One of the life-size dolls 
stood immediately overshadowing the blood stain, 
summoned, perhaps, by the slain man an instant 
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before he fell. One of the high-shouldered hooks 
that served the thing for arms, was a little lifted, and 
Angus had suddenly the horrid fancy that poor 
Smythe’s own iron child had struck him down. 
Matter had rebelled, and these machines had killed 
their master. But even so, what had they done with 
him? 

“Eaten him?” said the nightmare at his ear; and 
he sickened for an instant at the idea of rent, human 
remains absorbed and crushed into all that acephalous 
clockwork. 

He recovered his mental health by an emphatic 
effort, and said to Flambeau, “ Well, there it is. The 
poor fellow has evaporated like a cloud and left a 
red streak on the floor. The tale does not belong to 
this world.” 

“There»is only one thing to be done,’ said 
Flambeau, “ whether it belongs to this world or the 
other, I must go down and talk to my friend.” 

They descended, passing the man with the pail, 
who again asseverated that he had let no intruder 
pass, down to the commissionaire and the hovering 
chestnut man, who rigidly reasserted their own watch- 
fulness. But when Angus looked round for his 
fourth confirmation he could not see it, and called 
out with some nervousness, “ Where is the police- 
man?p ” 

“J beg your pardon,” said Father Brown; “ that 
is my fault. I Just sent him down the road to in- 
vestigate something—that I just thought worth 
investigating.” 

“Well, we want him back pretty soon,” said Angus 
abruptly, “for the wretched man upstairs has not 


only been murdered, but wiped out.” 
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“ How? ” asked the priest. 

“Father,” said Flambeau, after a pause, “ upon 
my soul I believe it is more in your department than 
mine. No friend or foe has entered the house, but 
Smythe is gone, as if stolen by the fairies. If that 
is not supernatural, I % 

As he spoke they were all checked by an unusual 
sight; the big blue policeman came round the corner 
of the crescent, running. He came straight up to 
Brown. 

“You're right, sir,” he panted, “ they’ve just found 
poor Mr. Smythe’s body in the canal down below.” 

Angus put his hand wildly to his head. “Did he 
run down and drown himself? ” he asked. 

“He never came down, I'll swear,” said the con- 
stabie, “and he wasn’t drowned either, for he died 
of a great stab over the heart.” 

“And yet you saw no one enter? ” said Flambeau 
in a grave voice. 

“Let us walk down the road a little,” said the 
priest. 

As they reached the other end of the crescent he 
observed abruptly, “Stupid of me! I forgot to ask 
the policeman something. I wonder if they found 
a light brown sack.” 

“Why a light brown sack?” asked Angus, aston- 
ished. 

“ Because if it was any other coloured sack, the 
case must begin over again,” said Father Brown; 
“but if it was a light brown sack, why, the case is 
finished.” 

“TI am pleased to hear it,” said Angus with hearty 
irony. “It hasn’t begun, so far as I am concerned.” 

“You must tell us all about it,” said Flambeau 
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with a strange heavy simplicity like a child. 

Unconsciously they were walking with quickening 
steps down the long sweep of road on the other side 
of the high crescent, Father Brown leading briskly, 
though in silence. At last he said with an almost 
touching vagueness, “ Well, I’m afraid you'll think it 
so prosy. We always begin at the abstract end of 
things, and you can’t begin this story anywhere else. 

“Have you ever noticed this—that people never 
answer what you say? They answer what you mean 
—or what they think you mean. Suppose one lady 
says to another in a country house, ‘ Is anybody stay- 
ing with your’ the lady doesn’t answer ‘ Yes; the 
butler, the three footmen, the parlourmaid, and so 
on,’ though the parlourmaid may be in the room, or 
the butler behind her chair. She says ‘There is 
nobody staying with us,’ meaning nobody of the sort 
you mean. But suppose a doctor inquiring into an 
epidemic asks, ‘ Who is staying in the house?’ then 
the lady will remember the butler, parlourmaid, and 
the rest. All language is used like that; you never 
get a question answered literally, even when you get 
it answered truly. When those four quite honest 
men said that no man had gone into the Mansions, 
they did not really mean that no man had gone into 
them. They meant no man whom they could suspect 
of being your man. A man did go into the house, 
and did come out of it, but they never noticed 
‘hits | 

“ An invisible man? ” inquired Angus, raising his 
red eyebrows. 

“A mentally invisible man,” said Father Brown. 

A minute or two after he resumed in the same 


unassuming voice, like a man thinking his way. “ Of ‘ 
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course you can’t think of such a man, until you do 
think of him. That’s where his cleverness comes 
in. But I came to think of him through.two or three 
little things in the tale Mr. Angus told us. First, 
there was the fact that this Welkin went for long 
walks. And then there was the vast lot of stamp 
paper on the window. And then, most of all, there 
were the two things the young lady said—things that 
couldn’t be true. Don’t get annoyed,” he added 
hastily, noting a sudden movement of the Scotsman’s 
head; “she thought they were true all right, but they 
couldn’t be true. A person can’t be quite alone in a 
street a second before she receives a letter. She can’t 
be quite alone in a street when she starts reading a 
letter just received. There must be somebody pretty 
near her; he must be mentally invisible.” 

“Why must there be somebody near her? ” asked 
Angus. 

“ Because,” said Father Brown, “ barring carrier- 
pigeons, somebody must have brought her the letter.” 

“Do you really mean to say,” asked Flambeau, 
with energy, “that Welkin carried his rival’s letters 
to his lady? ” 

“Yes,” said the priest. “ Welkin carried his rival’s 
letters to his lady. You see, he had to.” 

“Oh, I can’t stand much more of this,” exploded 
Flambeau. ‘‘ Who is this fellow? What does he 
look like? What is the usual get-up of a mentally 
invisible man? ” 

“ He is dressed rather handsomely in red, blue and 
gold,” replied the priest promptly with precision, 
“and in this striking, and even showy, costume he 
entered Himylaya Mansions under eight human 
eyes; he killed Smythe in cold blood, and came down 
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into the street again carrying the dead body in his 


arms-———"" 

“ Reverend sir,” cried Angus, standing still, “are 
you raving mad, or am I?” 

“You are not mad,” said Brown, “only a little 
unobservant. You have not noticed such a man as 
this, for example.” 7 

He took three quick strides forward, and put his 
hand on the shoulder of an ordinary passing post- 
man who had bustled by them unnoticed under the 
shade of the trees. 

“ Nobody ever notices postmen somehow,” he said 
thoughtfully; “ yet they have passions like other men, 
and even carry large bags where a small corpse can 
be stowed quite easily.” 

The postman, instead of turning naturally, had 
ducked and tumbled against the garden fence. He 
was a lean, fair-bearded man of very ordinary appear- 
ance, but as he turned an alarmed face over his 
shoulder, all three men were fixed with an almost 


fiendish squint. 


Flambeau went back to his sabres, purple rugs and 
Persian cat, having many things to attend to. John 
Turnbull Angus went back to the lady at the shop, 
with whom that imprudent young man contrives to 
be extremely comfortable. But Father Brown walked 
those snow-covered hills under the stars for many 
hours with a murderer. and what they said to each 
other will never be known. 


G. K. CHESTERTON—The Innocence of Father Brown. 
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PeTER RopRIGHT was the senior partner in the firm 
of Rodright & Co., Limited. His seniority was 
absolute, for the firm was Peter and Peter was the 
firm, the “Co.” and the “ limited ” being mere con- 
cessions to the fitness of things. —The Many, if it ever 
existed, had been absorbed into the One, and that 
One was Peter. Moreover, he was a monopolist. 

His monopoly was the manufacture and export of 
idols, and he lived in a versatile city where such 
things are possible. He was enormously rich and con- 
sistently hilarious, beautifully tender hearted, and 
exceedingly vulgar. 

He divided his time between singing, -whistling, 
laughing, and thinking, and not infrequently he 
allowed these occupations to overlap. Hymn tunes 
were his favourite music, and these he would sing to 
verses of his own composition, “ From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains” being the tune most frequently 
rendered. Had you heard the words you would have 
concluded that Peter was an original old gentleman. 

He was a profound thinker, at all events; and his 
business was on a scale, and of a complexity, which 
revealed the operation of a master-mind. He was 
none of your mean and grovelling money-grabbers 
who exploit the ideas of men abler than themselves; 
he bought no man’s patent; ‘he borrowed no man’s 
inventions; he stole no man’s brains; but, ceasing to 
whistle, laugh, or sing, he retired with a grave face 
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into an inner office and waited on his Muse until the 
great ideas were born. “Some men,” he said, “ put 
what they make under their waistcoats; I put it under 
my ’at.” 

Peter cultivated the thinking faculty. Indeed, he 
kept himself in training for thought, and his brains 
were always in the pink of condition. His manner of 
life was austere, almost ascetic. He ate sparingly and 
took vigorous exercise; till the last year of his life 
he enjoyed perfect health. His breakfast beverage 
was milk and: water; he drank no alcohol, of course; 
he smoked no tobacco. “Catch me muddlin’ my 
‘ead with them things!” he said. “Not me! 
What’s at the back o’ my business? Thinkin’. 
What makes money in all business? Thinkin’. 
What’s the matter with all them fellers? ”—here 
Peter pointed to the list of bankrupts in the morn- 
ing’s Times—“ they can’t think! Misfortunes—rot! 
That’s a word as I learnt from that young shaver 
o’ mine at Eton—though there’s not much he can 
teach me, I can tell you. There never was a business 
that couldn’t be pulled through wi’ thinkin’. Look 
here! I’d bet two to one—though I’m not a betting 
man—that more than half them bankrupts are 
smokers. Smokin’! Pshaw! [Ill tell you what 
smokin’ does fora man. It shortens his’*ead! Breaks 
business up into jumpy bits. Spoils all the long 
shots. 

“There was a German chap come into my office 
last year—same line o’ business as me. He’d got a 
scheme for me and him to work the Congo together 
—a sort o’ ‘delimitation of the sphere of influence ’ 
arrangement. Well, we hadn’t been talkin’ two 
minutes when he pulls out a big cigar. As soon as I 
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smelt the smoke I says to myself, ‘ All right, Mr. — 
German. Your sphere o’ influence ‘ll get its goose 

cooked before you’re much older.’ And I knocked 
him out o’ the Congo market in six months—easy 
as wink! 

“Yes, sir, thinkin’s what does it! Look at my 
business. Why, nobody’d ever suppose as there could 
be such a business. That’s because they don’t think. 
I’ve made my business wi’ thinkin’—made it out 0’ 
nothing at all. Don’t you tell me as the world was 
never made out o’ nothing! I’ve read all about that. 
I read a lot more than many men as had better 
eddication nor me. Of course it was made out 0’ 
nothing—same as my business was—what else was 
there to make it out of? And what made it? 
Thinkin’, my boy.” 

Wiese observation conan Mr. Rodright would 
presently hum a few bars of Greenland’s Icy Moun- 


tains and break forth into unauthorized song. 


Rodright’s goods are to be found in all countries 
of the world both savage and civilized, the only place: 
where you cannot obtain them being the city where 
they are manufactured. Observe those three innocent 
little. dots at the foot of the exquisite bronze Buddha 
which you purchased for twenty pounds from that 
unimpeachable dealer in Yokohama. They are the 
trademark of Rodright & Co., Limited, and may be 
taken to mean that the price of production was half 
a crown. Or turn to that beautiful old grandfather 
clock in the Sheraton case, the envy of all your friends 
as they hang their fur coats in your vestibule: recall 
the relucemice of the old cottager to part with his heir- 
loom, and the tears he shed, and the shame you felt, 
as you handed him seven five-pound notes; and then 
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take a strong magnifying-glass and look for three 
minute dots in the lower left-hand corner of the clock 
face. Or take the set of silver buttons which aroused 
your cupidity as they gleamed on the waistcoat of 
the peasant who rowed you across the Norwegian 
Fjord. Was it not something of a Vandalism to bribe 
the old fellow to cut them off; and was it altogether 
fair to conceal from him that they were precious 
Danish coins of the seventeenth century? But never 
mind; they now adorn your wife’s evening dress; and 
there are three dots on the edge of every one of them. 
As to Rodright’s idols, which were the mainstay 
of the business, tell me, if you can, of any country 
where they are not worshipped. They hang round 
the neck of the Eskimo as he spears the seal; they 
tower to a height of thirty feet in the village of 
Alaskan Indians; incense is burnt before them on the 
quarter-decks of Chinese junks; the Australian savage 
has one in his mouth; in the forests of the Congo, 
in the farthest Isles of the South Sea, thousands of 
human beings are at this moment flat on their bellies 
before Rodright’s works. “ Wherever Bass’s beer can 
go, I can foller,” said the Head of the Firm. No 
potentate of modern times has had a wider sphere of 
influence. Even science is not exempt from his sway. 
For Rodright’s idols have been discovered in Egypt 
and in Mexico, buried under the detritus of ages; 
they repose under glass in many University museums; 
anthropologists study them, and courses of lectures 
are delivered in their honour. 
But let no one be alarmed nor dismayed. “ I’ve 
layed the game fair and straight from the first,” said 
ee. “My goods are true to sample; and don’t you 
forget it. They’re correct. If you can prove to me 
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that them bronze Buddhas has got a wrong line in 
‘em, I’ll have the mould broke up to-morrow, 
though it cost me a thousand pounds to get another. 
Here, take that Greek coin and put it under the micro- 
scope. It’s real gold, isn’t it? Well, that’s all right. 
Now look at the shape of that king’s nose—it’s 
Alexander, isn’t it?—no, it’s one of the Seleucide— 
Oh, yes, I know all about them—good-lookin’ fellers 
too! Now then for the original—here—put it under 
the microscope—got that nose to a T, hasn’t he? 
Well, what more do you want? Whar do you think 
[ pay the man as makes them dies? Nine hundred 
a year, my boy, and don’t you forget it. He’s a 
Hitalian. There isn’t another man in Europe as 
can touch him: no, nor in America neither, though 
they’ve got some pretty smart ‘uns over there. 

“Same wi’ my clocks. I'll defy you to find a clock 
as we've ever turned out wi’ two styles mixed up in it 
—and makers’ styles at that. And tip-top works in 
em too. I tell you it’s a straight game, all through. 
You buy one of my Sheratons, and you can bet your 
bottom dollar as it’s a Sheraton you’ve got. And 
what’s more—it’'ll keep time. 

“There’s a lot o’ hanky-panky in the idol trade; 
but our firm never got mixed up with it—and isn’t 
going to be, neither. Now take Liberia. There isn’t 
a firm in Europe except ours as can get their goods 
up-country into the Hinterland. Why? Because the 
Liberians know we’re straight. Our three dots on a 
case o’ goods is the hall-mark o’ purity. What’s 
wrong with the others? Well, I'll tell you. 

“You remember that smoking German as I told 
you I did a down on. Well, he let on to me as he’d 
got a cargo o’ gods on the West Coast—and some- 
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thing inside ’em to make ’em work. Then he told 
me as how the Liberian Government had turned 
awkward and wouldn’t let him land his goods. So 
he wanted to sell the lot to me and cable his skipper 
to take the stuff to the Congo under our name. After 
a bit we come to an agreement. He was to send his 
skipper to port and I was to instruct our agent to buy 
the goods, if satisfied on inspection with the quality 
for the Congo market. The minute he left the office 
—Pflug was his name—I cables to our agent on the 
Coast—‘ Inspect Pflug’s cargo and report; suspect 
contraband.’ Next day comes our agent’s reply: 
‘Cargo crooked; bottle o’ gin inside every god: have 
informed Government.’ Result was that as soon as 
Pflug’s skipper came to port the Congo boarded him, 
opened his cases, tapped his gods, and cancelled his 
licence to trade there and then. And from that day 
to this I’ve had the Congo market all to myself.” 

I have said that Peter was enormously rich, and | 
have now to add that his public munificence was com- 
mensurate with his wealth. To describe his giving as 
“princely ” would be to credit princes with more 
liberality than they usually possess. “Ow much has 
the Dook given? ” he would say to the Finance Com- 
mittee. “One thousand? Then put me down for 
ten. And if you keep my name out of it I'll give 
you another ten in two years’ time.” Education 
stood first among the public causes to which he gave 
support; and he laid down the stern condition that 
it must be “ up-to-date.” He was well versed in the 
literature of this subject, and studied the official 
reports of what other countries were doing. The lines 
on which more than one modern University has been 
founded were virtually dictated bv Rodright—and 
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posterity will have no cause to regret it. He was also 
actively interested in the Housing of the Poor, and 
bought up slum areas, which he promptly cleared 
and covered with model dwellings. He helped my 
friend, Professor Denison, to buiid his Settiement, 
though I doubt whether the results of that great 
social experiment, had he lived to see them, would 
have pleased him. 

But the strangest thing of all was his generosity to 
Foreign Missions. Look at the subscription list of 
any of these enterprises, and if you see a large sum 
standing opposite the word “ Anon ” the chances are 
that Rodright was the benefactor. It would some- 
times happen that the Directors of the Mission, on 
learning the source of these anonymous offerings, 
would evince considerable reluctance to receive them. 
But a theory was started to the effect that Rodright 
was yielding to the prick of conscience and seeking to 
make some atonement for his sins. On the strength 
of that theory the gifts were allowed to pass; but I 
have my doubts whether the theory was true. At 
all events it was not the account which Rodright 
himself gave of the matter. 

“ Missions! ” he said; “why, of course I support 
‘em. They’re my Intelligence Department. Look at 
that map.” He pointed to a big map, hanging on 
the wall of his office, on which the Christianized por- 
tion of the world’s surface was painted red and the 
idolatrous portions black. The great ethnic religions 
were represented by other colours—green for Moham- 
medanism, yellow for Buddhism. “Our travellers 
work the Black and the Yellow. Never made a cent 
on the Green since I started business—at least not 
in idols) Then look at them books.” A row of 
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shelves stood by the wall. On the upper was a com- 
prehensive collection of works on Anthropology and 
the History of Primitive Religions; on the lower were 
scores of Annual Reports of Missionary Societies. 
“We've got hundreds of designs out o’ them books. 
And that Missionary Exhibition was a little gold- 
mine to my trade. I sent the whole of our drawin’ 
staff to make sketches. Why, there was a Missionary 
Meetin’ in the Town ’All last month, and I’d ’eard 
as a collection of idols was to be shown. Me and our 
‘ead designer was there, of course; we always go to 
them things. Most of what the Missionary showed 
was no good; big sprawlin’ things as you couldn’t 
ship; but there was one little feller as was a real 
beauty—no bigger than the palm o’ your hand. 
‘Sketch him, Tom,’ I says to our designer; ‘ there’s 
money in that one.’ And we’re sending eight gross 
to Corea next week. 

“‘There’s some folks,” he went on, “as don’t 
believe in Foreign Missions. Well, I do believe in 
7em. What’s the matter with ’em is that they’re not 
up-to-date. If we conducted our business as they do 
theirs, we'd be up the spout next week. They don’t 
study the markets. They don’t send out the right 
sort o’ goods. They don’t work together. They don’t 
think. But they'll come all right in time. No, sir, 
if people say as I’m against Missions, they’re wrong. 
I’ve studied savage countries—yes, and I’ve travelled 
in em too; and I tell you that if all the black places 
were painted Red to-morrow, nobody’d be gladder 
than me—though I’ve a great respect for the Green. 
and I’m not afraid of the Yellow. Injure our busi- 
ness? Not it! Our big profits are not made on the 
Black; they’re made on the Yellow and ‘the Red. and. 
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them colours are safe enough. There’s more profit 
on a dozen bronze Buddhas than on half a shipful 
of them things we send to the West Coast. Besides, 
do you think we’ve not learnt to adapt ourselves to 
circumstances P 

“ And I'll tell you another thing. Our firm’s doin’ 
more to show up idolatry than all the missionaries 
put together. You don’t see it? Well, think it out 
and you'll see it right enough. You just go and talk 
to one of our travellers and he'll tell you why. 

“ And then what about the curio market? We've 
got a motto in our business—‘ The more Christians, 
the more curios.’ When idols go down curios go up 
—that’s a law of the trade. Take them bronze 
Buddhas again; or, better still, the Old Ivories. We 
couldn’t sell ’em to the heathen for more than five 
or six shillings apiece; and we're sellin’ ‘em to 
Christians to-day at anything from ten pound up. 
On commission, of course—our agents arrange all 
that. No, sir, we’ve not made the mistake.of puttin’ 
all our eggs in one basket.” 

This last remark was eminently true. Rodright’s 
business was a miracle of difference in unity. His 
Prehistoric Man Department did a roaring trade 
in flint implements, Peruvian grave pottery, dolicho- 
aaa skulls, and such like. There was also an 

Egyptian Tombs Department, which was equipped 
with a costly plant for the manufacture of mummies 
and all needful accessories. In this connection it 
was rumoured that Rodright procured his raw 
material from a firm in San Francisco, which did 
a large trade with the Chinese population in desic- 
cating the bodies of deceased relatives prior to ship- 
ment for burial in China. Many of these desiccated 
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Chinamen, so it was said, found their way into 
Rodright’s factory, where they were correctly treated, 
according to a standard treatise on Egyptian Em- 
balming, and subsequently put on the market with 
three dots in the corner of the left eye. However 
this may be, Rodright was prepared to supply the 
purchaser, whether scientific or amateur, with an 
entire tomb, completely decorated in any style, and 
furnished with sarcophagus, mummy, or skeleton (of 
man and dog), rusted weapons, drinking bowls, 
ornaments, and all the paraphernalia of the dead, 
according to the age and country in demand. As we 
have seen, he was also remarkably successful in the 
production of ancient coins. Aided by a staff of 
skilled metallurgists, microscopists, and designers, he 
had brought this industry to perfection, and had 
practically extinguished foreign competition, in spite 
of Free Trade, by the sheer excellence of his goods. 
“ As good as the originals; and, if anything, better,” 
was his own description of these wares. 

His last and perhaps his boldest stroke, which he 
did not live to complete, was what he called “a new 
line in Buried Treasure.” He had recently produced 
some Spanish pieces-of-eight, which had deceived the 
very elect. One day, being at the seaside, he was 
watching the destruction of an ancient pier which in 
old time had been used by vessels sailing to Ireland 
and had now become an obstacle to the navigation 
of an important channel. An immense baulk of 
timber, covered with sea-shell and shaggy with weed, 
was in process of being lifted and swung ashore by 
a crane. For a moment the mass hung motionless - 
in mid-air at the end of the chain; and Rodright, who 
was thinking about Spanish pieces-of-eight, saw it 
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absent-mindedly. Suddenly he fancied that he heard 
the beam calling to him by name. “ Rod, Rod,” it 
seemed to say—‘* Rod, Rod, wake up; you're losing a 
chance.” 

Now Rodright, as became a maker of idols, was a 
reader of the poets, and Tennyson was his favourite. 
That very morning the old man, seated on the sands 
under the shade of a big umbrella, had been listen- 
ing to Ulysses, excellently read by his gifted daughter. 
What wonder then that the beam, after its first 
familiar appeal, should take upon itself to indulge in 
a quotation? Quite distinctly, as it seemed to Rod- 
right, came the words— . 


“ Something ere the end, ©” ». 
Some work of noble note may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods.” 


Hereupon the beam, which up to this moment had | 


been evenly balanced at the end of the chain, dipped 
profoundly towards Rodright, as though. it were 


making a bow; and the old man instinctively raised /)° 


his hat in response. Then the donkey-engine snorted 
and the beam, recovering its equilibrium, was swung 
ashore. 

Instantly Rodright felt himself smitten through 
with the power of a great inspiration. He dashed 
from the beach as fast as his failing old legs could 
carry him; called a taxi-cab from the rank; pushed 
his expostulating daughter into the vehicle; drove to 
the offices of Mr. Smith, Agent to Lord Blank—the 
owner of the pier; and there and then purchased the 
whole mass of rotten timbers at a fancy price. 

The vision with which Rodright had been thus 
‘suddenly, almost miraculously, inspired was that of 
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a wrecked Spanish Galleon at the bottom of the sea. 
Such a wreck it was now the mission of his firm to 
construct, and the timbers of the ancient pier were 
to be used for the purpose.. The wreck was to be 
sunk in a likely place (“I know the exact spot, my 
boy,” he would say); plant for the manufacture of 
corroded shot and cannon was to be laid down; these 
were to sink the timbers in the first instance, and con- 
stitute a preliminary “ find ” in the second; a few tons 
of pieces-of-eight were to be buried at a proper depth 
in the sea silt; and the whole scientifically dis- 
covered by experts after a proper interval had been 
allowed for working up the evidence, constructing 
ancient maps, and whetting the appetite of the pub- 
lic. Rodright confessed to his confederates that this 
was by far the most difficult undertaking of his long 
and arduous life; he was heard more than once to 
utter the wish that he was twenty years younger; his 
rendering of Greenland’s Icy Mountains became 
noticeably flat; and there was something forced in his 
voice as he repeated his wonted confession of faith 
that “ thinking would pull it through.” “ Them sea- 
changes,” he added, “are plaguey things to reproduce, 
But our ’ead chemist has never been beaten yet.” 

When a man dies at the age of eighty-three it is 

erhaps incorrect to say that anything has killed him. 

ut there is reason to suspect that “ the new line in 
Buried Treasure” gave the finishing blow to Old Rod. 
His last audible words were, “ Sink her by the stern, 
Tommy, and don’t blow her up till she’s well 
settled.” ’ 

Of Rodright’s views on Church and State I shall 
content myself by giving an indication, or rather a 
sample. He was a Tory a but his views were 
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based less on the conviction that his own party was 
right than on contempt for the policies of his 
opponents. “ Them Radicals,” he would say, “ don’t 
know how to play their own game. Look at all this 
‘ere Radical Finance. Taxin’ the rich! Why, there’s 
no such thing. You can’t tax the rich. Me and 
another big-pocketty man was talkin’ it over in the 
Club last night. ‘ Rod,’ he says to me, ‘ how much Is 
your sovereign worth since the last Budget?’ ‘ Fif- 
teen bob at most,’ I says. ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ does it 
‘urt your’ “Not a bit,’ I says, “the smaller they 
makes my sovereign, the more sovereigns I makes— 
that’s all.” ‘Same ’ere,’ says- he. 3 

“Why, doesn’t it stand to sense that for every one 
the Radicals hits us we can hit ’°em two back. Tax 
us to maintain the Navy? And where would my 
trade be if we hadn’t got a fleet in the China Seas? 
Why, the Germans would get it to-morrow. Tax us 
for eddication? And what would we do if we 
couldn’t get eddicated ’ands? No Board Schools, no 
business. Who’s afraid of socialism? Let ’em social- 
ize everything they can get ’old of, and thinkin’ men 
like me—men with seven-and-a-quarter ’ats, and all 
the width in front, mind you—'ll get round the 
Socialists before they’ve had their breakfasts. Who's 
going to stop us makin’ money? Not (and here 
he named a reigning Chancellor). He can tax till 
he’s out of breath for all I care—and I'll get home 
half an hour before he does every time. Them fellers 
are no good at the long shot; and it’s the long shot 
that makes money—and keeps it. There never was 
a tax since the world began as didn’t work out in 
the long-run for the benefit of the rich. It’s the men 
as can’t hold on as get ’ard ‘it. Them as can, that’s 
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the rich, come out on top every time. Taxation ruins 
the middle classes and gives the rich a chance to buy 
“em up ata knockout price. It’s the middling people 
and the poor I’m sorry for, not the rich. Nobody’s 
helped the poor more than I have. No, I’m not going 
to pretend. I know all about the Publican and the 
Pharisee, but you won’t catch me pretending I’m the 
Publican! I give a lot o’ money away and I don’t 
care who knows it—no, nor who doesn’t know it. 
But I don’t give none to politics, no, not even to my 
own side. There’s better ways of doin’ good nor that. 

“ Ever ’eard what I did after the Radical Budget 
of 18—P? It looked at first as though that Budget was 
going to ‘it the likes o’ me pretty ’ard. But what did 
I do? The very day as it come out I began thinking, 
and before the year was done we were goin’ strong 
in old ivories—things we’d never touched before. I 
made eight thou’ out of old ivories in the next twelve 
months. And now listen to a curious thing. It 
happened—though I didn’t know it at the time—as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was a great collector 
of old ivories. Well, last year I was stayin’ in the 
country, and a friend of mine took me to see the 
Chancellor’s big show house. The housekeeper took 
us round, and one of the first things she showed us 
was Sir Robert’s collection of old ivories—standin’ in 
the hall. I’d got my glass out in a twinklin’—and 
blest if there wasn’t our three dots on more than half 
of ’em! They must have cost him thousands of 
pounds. Now just you do a bit o’ thinkin’ and that'll 
show you how men like me can get home before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does.” 

On the question of International Trade Mr. 
Rodright held certain theories which. so far as | 
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know, have not yet been mentioned in the Parlia- 
mentary Debates on Tariff Reform. He was by no 
means willing to admit the principle that each country 
should be left undisturbed to follow the line of 
manufacture indicated by its natural aptitudes. He 
was even known to maintain, on occasion, that the 
precise opposite was the truth; though a critic might 
say that, in supporting this extreme view, he was too 
fond of quoting his own business as an illustration. 
The general heresy, indeed, can hardly be claimed as 
original to Rodright; but the particular application 
of it was all his own, and took a turn equally un- 
welcome to the advocates both of Free Trade and of 
Tariff Reform. “If you want to make easy money,’ 
he would say, “export your goods to the countries 
where they’re made. You don’t believe in sending 
coals to Newcastle? Why, Newcastle’s just the place 
to send ’em to. Where else will they find as ready a 
market? Where else will they fetch as good a pricer zs 

Certainly no one could accuse Rodright of incon- 
sistency with these principles. He supplied Venice 
with glass, Limoges with fine pottery, Japan with 
lacquer—all of the best. His detractors were wont to 
say that he furnished gold-dust to mining companies 
having concessions in West Africa. I do not believe 
this part of the story; rascality of that kind was not 
in the line of Rodright’s operations, and the proposal, 
if ever made (as it may well have been), would 
certainly have involved the proposer in consequences 
similar toethose which befell the unfortunate Pflug. 
But I can vouch for another story told me by a young 
man who had been complaining to Rodright about 
the unprofitableness of the business on which his 
father had embarked him. ‘“ Why don’t you make 
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a change?” he said to the young man; “try the 
bun-trade, and send your buns to Bath. There’s a 
fortune in Bath Buns. All you want is a first-class 
cook—a man as can turn out a tip-top bun of uniform 
guality—and then set up a big distributing house in 
Bath. And pay everybody a good wage, and give 
your cook a commission on protits.” In which con- 
nection I am reminded of a remark made by one of 
Rodright’s workmen: “The boss is a downy ‘un. 
But a better master never lived.” 

The one gloomy spot in Rodright’s otherwise 
radiant existence—and it was a pretty large spot— 
was to be found among his domestic relationships. 
Mrs. Rodright was precisely the silliest of women. 
She talked incessantly, and she talked nonsense. She 
was ostentatious and gullible, qualities from which 
her husband, with all his faults, was entirely free. 
For many years she had been an ardent spiritualist, 
and had connections with the lowest and most dis- 
reputable class of mediums, who reaped a rich har- 
vest from her credulity. To Rodright she was a 
veritable burden; her chatter was a constant thorn in 
his flesh, uncomplainingly borne; and the frauds of 
which she was the victim annoyed him still more. 

She bore her husband six children——-three sons and 
three daughters. The Christian names of the :sons 
were respectively Livingstone, Schliemann, and Pitt- 
Rivers; of the daughters, Ann, Jane, and Sarah. By 
a not infrequent trick of Fate the daughters inherited 
their father’s ability, and the sons their* mother’s 
want of it. The two elder daughters were in the busi- 
ness: Ann was head of the Old Lace Department; 
Jane was in the Drawing Office. Sarah was a musician, 
and the constant companion of her father in his 
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leisure hours. She played Mozart with exquisite 
taste—Mozart, who, in Rodright’s estimation, stood 
highest among all the great composers of the world. 
“There’s no humbug in him, no sham,” said the old 
man. “ His music’s like my goods—true to sample. 
Here, Sarah, my dear, play us that Concerto in D, 
there’s a good gel.” 

The sons were a constant source of shame to the 
father, not so much because they were vicious as 
because they were stupid. “I'd forgivea bit o’ wicked- 
ness,” he said, “if only they were not such fools— 
and lazy fools at that.” Contrary to his general 
theory of education he had sent the boys to Public 
Schools in the hope, as he said, “ that one or other 
on ’em would turn out a Classical Scholar. We want 
a Classical Scholar in our business, one as really 
knows what’s what. I’ve lost thousands o’ pounds in 
my time through being only an amatoor and having 
to mug it all up for myself. 

“Look at our Schliemann. Huis eddication, what 
with Eton and what with Oxford, has cost me a 
matter o’ two thousand eight hundred pound. And 
what ’ave Eton and Oxford taught ‘im? Nothing 
that’s worth knowin’—but a lot that isn’t. He’d ha’ 
got a much better eddication in a Board School. 
‘Now Schlie, my lad,’ I says, when I sent him to 
Oxford, ‘ go in strong for Greek Archeology, and I'll 
make you a partner when you're twenty-five.’ Well,. 
he studied Greek Archeology for three years—at 
least he pretended to—and when he’d done, blest ‘if 
he knew the difference between a Tanagra figure and 
an Egyptian god! Of course he’d never done a stroke 
o’ work, and when I taxed him with it he had the 
impudence to say as he’d been ‘ rottin’’ the whole 
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time he was there. That’s what most of them do, as 
far as I can judge. It costs you four or five hundred 
a year, and all they learn is to waste their time, and 
stick their ’ands in their pockets, and smoke cigar- 
ettes—and then you have to pay their debts. And 
what are you to do with ’em when they come out? 
They'd spoil any business you put ’em to. Leave 
‘em my money? Not me. It'll-all go to public 
objects when my old woman’s done with it and the 
gels has been provided for. And to think that 
ignorant Johnnies like them should be ashamed of 
their own father—for that’s what they are. And 
they'll be a bit more ashamed when they read my 
will! . ; 

“Td give a thousand pounds down to any man 
as would take our Schlie and make him work 
steady for twelve months—no matter what—shovel- 
lin’ coals if you like. Three months in jail ’ud do 
him no harm—blest if it would. I’ve given him 
chance after chance. Last spring I put him on a 
Buryin’ Party as I was sending out with a big stock 
o’ antiques to the Isles 0’ Greece. They hadn’t been 
there a week before I got a telegram from the fore- 
man to say as Schlie was in trouble at Ithaca; he’d 
been foolin’ about with a pistol among the natives, 
and IJ can tell you that if our firm hadn’t had a pull 
on the Greek Government they’d ha’ hanged him 
there and then. Last news was as he was in Asia 
Minor—somewhere back 0’ Smyrna. We've not 
heard from him for five months. P’raps the brigands 
have nabbed him. If they have they can keep him 
for me—and I wish ’em luck. It’s enough to break 
a father’s ’eart. If it wasn’t that my business kep’ 
me cheerful I’d go and drown myself—that I would.” 
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The firm of Rodright & Co., Limited, is still in 
existence; but I have heard that the character of its 
business has been considerably changed. On the old 
man’s death it passed under the direction of his two 
daughter’s, Ann and Jane. Clever as these women 
were, they yet lacked the qualities which had been 
essential to the father’s success, namely, a poetic 
imagination and a surprising sense of humour. On 
his death-bed he had given them certain counsels, 
of which the chief was: “ There’s big money in jokes, 
my dears. Take the business with a light ’eart, but 
attend to the thinkin’.”. The last part of this 
injunction Ann and Jane were fully competent to 
carry out; but the first part fell on barren soil. They 
took it all too seriously; and the consequence was 
that when they fell under the influence of a certain 
noble-minded ecclesiastic in those parts, their hearts 
not only lost their lightness but sank altogether. The 
prick of conscience grew active and intolerable. 
Hence it has come to pass that the goods now 
supplied by Rodright & Co. are thoroughly genuine. 
The great factory has become the central emporium 
for antiques of indisputable authenticity. 

But a curious thing has happened. The production 
of the celebrated “ fakes ” having ceased altogether, 
these fakes have themselves passed into the category 
of antiques, with the result that the prices of all 
articles marked with three dots are greatly enhanced. 
In all other respects the profits of the firm have 
declined.’ 

Collectors of genuine “ Rodrights” have now, 
indeed, become numerous, and the bidding at sales 
for offered specimens is always brisk. The vogue had 
its origin, I think, among American millionaires, and 
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several famous collections already exist in that 
country. Since the advent into the market of 
Mr. Cyrus K, Plentibutton, the great sausage-king of 
Chicago, the available supply has almost disappeared. 
Plentibutton’s agents attend all the sales, outbidding 
everybody, and even invade private houses in quest 
of the coveted treasures. One of these gentlemen 
recently offered a friend of mine fifteen pounds for a 
lovely Tanagra figure which Rodright allowed my 
friend to put in his pocket when inspecting his 
“Works,” assuring him that the cost price was 
exactly sevenpence-halfpenny. My friend tells me 
that he is holding for a higher price. And the fair 
_ reader will not have forgotten that Miss Cora Plent- 
button, recently married to the Duke of Stonehenge, 
was arrayed at the wedding in a magnificent bridal 
veil of Old Venetian lace, “ by Rodright ”—the gift 
of the Dowager Duchess. Since this announcement 
was made in the Press the prices of Rodright lace, and 
indeed of all his productions, have gone up by leaps 
and bounds; and an instance is on record of a piece 
of Rodright “Venetian” being put up to auction 
and fetching nearly double the price of the original 
from which it had been copied, sold some months 
earlier by the same auctioneers. I have heard it 
whispered, and can well believe the truth of the 
rumour, that a firm of German Jews in New York 
has already commenced the manufacture of spurious 
“ Rodrights,” and the alleged specimens of their work 
which I have seen are certainly promising. And 
others no doubt will follow. 

Indeed, as we reflect upon these things, it is as 
though we were standing in a Hall of Mirrors and 
eazing upon imaged images repeated to all infinity. 
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They fill the vistas of the future; and do they not 
also fill the vistas of the past? And here I cannot 
refrain from quoting a remark made to me by a 
philosophic friend to whom I had appealed for light 
on the deeper significance of Rodright’s enterprise. 
“ Rodright,” he said to me, “is the name not merely 
of an historical person, but of an Eternal Principle.” 
Nor must I omit from this record the tribute paid 
to Rodright’s thoroughness by a French writer on 
Numismatics. The works of this famous savant stood, 
with many others of the same class, on the book- 
shelves in Rodright’s inner office; and it was said by 
experts that his Italian designer must have made a 
free use of the Frenchman’s illustrations in the 
fabrication of his dies. The savant, on some speci- 
mens of the Rodright issue being submitted to him, 
confirmed the suspicions of the English experts, 
especially in regard to the coinage of Alexander the 
Great; he said they were undoubtedly copied from 
his own book, but added that the Rodright imitations, 
on minute comparison, were in no respect inferior to 
the superb originals from which he had taken the 
photographic reproductions shown in the text of his 
work. No wonder; for if you will place one of these 
photographs under a powerful microscope, you will 
find the Three Dots, faintly discernible in the proper 
place. Which things seem to be a parable. 
L. P. Jacks—Among the Idolmakers. 
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AT dawn the reapers were already in the rye field. 
It was the big rectangular field owned by James 
McDara, the retired engineer. The field started on 
the slope of a hill and ran down gently to the sea- 
road that was covered with sand. It was bound by 
a low stone fence, and the yellow heads of the rye- 
stalks leaned out over the fence, all round in a thick 
mass, jostling and crushing one another as the morn- 
ing breeze swept over them with a swishing sound. 

McDara himself, a white-haired old man in grey 
tweeds, was standing outside the fence on the sea- 
road, waving his stick and talking to a few people 
who had gathered even at that early hour. His brick- 
red face was all excitement, and he waved his black- 
thorn stick as he talked in a loud voice to the men 
about him. 

“IT measured it out yesterday,” he was saying, “ as 
even as it could be done. Upon my honour there 
isn’t an inch in the difference between one strip and 
another of the three strips. D’ye see? I have laid 
lines along the length of the field so they can’t go 
wrong. Come here and I’ll show ye.” 

He led the men along from end to end of the field 
and showed how he had measured it off into three 
even parts and marked the strips with lines laid along 
the ground. 

“Now, it couldn’t be fairer,” cried the old man, 
as excited as a schoolboy. “ When I fire my revolver 
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they'll all start together, and the first couple to finish 
their strip gets a five-pound note.” 

The peasants nodded their heads and looked at old 
McDara seriously, although each one of them thought 
he was crazy to spend five pounds on the cutting of 
a field that could be cut for two pounds. They were, 
however, almost as excited as McDara himself, for 
the three best reapers in the whole island of Inverara 
had entered for the competition. They were now at 
the top of the field on the slope of the hill ready to 
commence. Each had his wife with him to tie the 
sheaves as they were cut and bring food and drink. 

They had cast lots for the strips by drawing three 
pieces of seaweed from McDara’s hat. Now they had 
taken up position on their strips awaiting the signal. 
Although the sun had not yet warmed the earth and 
the sea breeze was cold, each man had stripped to his 
shirt. The shirts were open at the chest and the 
sleeves were rolled above the elbow. They wore grey 
woollen shirts. Around his waist each had a multi- 
coloured “ crios,’ a long knitted belt made of pure 
‘wool. Below that they wore a white frieze drawers 
with the ends tucked into woollen stockings that were 
embroidered at the tops. Their feet were protected 
by raw-hide shoes. None of them wore a cap. The 
women all wore red petticoats, with a little shawl tied 
around their heads. 

On the left were Michael] Gill and his wife, Susan. 
Michael was a long wiry man, with fair hair that 
came down over his forehead and was cropped to the 
bone all round the skull. He had a hook nose, and 
his lean jaws were continually moving backwards and 
forwards. His little blue eyes were fixed on the 
ground, and his long white eyelashes almost touched 
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his cheek-bones, as if he slept. He stood motionless, 
with his reaping hook in his right hand and his left 
hand in his belt. Now and again he raised his eye- 
lashes, listening for the signal to commence. His wife 
was almost as tall as himself, but she was plump 
and rosy-cheeked. A silent woman, she stood there 
thinking of her eight-months-old son whom she had 
left at home in charge of her mother. 

In the middle Johnny Bodkin stood with his arms 
folded and his legs spread wide apart, talking to his 
wife in a low serious voice. He was a huge man, with 
fleshy limbs and neck, and black hair that had gone 
bald over his forehead. His forehead was very white 
and his cheeks were very red. He always frowned, 
twitching his black eyebrows. His wife, Mary, was 
short, thin, sallow-faced, and her upper teeth pro- 
truded slightly over her lower lip. 

On the right was Pat Considine and his wife, Kate. 
Kate was very big and brawny, with a freckled face 
and a very marked moustache on her upper lip. She 
had a great mop of sandy-coloured curly hair that 
kept coming undone. She talked to her husband in 
a loud, gruff, masculine voice, full. of good humour. 
Her husband, on the other hand, was a small man, 
smal] and slim, and beginning to get wrinkles in his 
face, although he was not yet forty. His face had 
once been a brick-red colour, but now it was becom- 

ing sallow. He had lost most of his front teeth. He 
| stood loosely, grinning towards McDara, his little, 
loose, slim body hiding its strength. 

_ Then McDara waved his stick. He lifted his arm. 
| A shot rang out. The reaping race began. In one 
! movement the three men sank to their right knees, | 

ike soldiers on parade at musketry practice. Their 
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left hands in the same movement closed about a 
bunch of rye-stalks. The curved reaping hooks 
whirled in the air, and then there was a crunching 
sound, the sound that hungry cows make eating long 
fresh grass in spring. Then three little slender 
bunches of rye-stalks lay flat on the dewy grass 
beneath the fence, one bunch behind each reaper’s 
bent left leg. The three women waited in nervous 
silence for the first sheaf. It would be an omen of 
victory or defeat. One, two, three, four bunches... 


Johnny Bodkin, snorting like a furious horse, was . 


dropping his bunches almost without stopping. With 

a loud cheer he raised his reaping hook in the air and 

spat on it, crying “ First sheaf! ” His wife dived at 

it with both hands. Separating a little bunch of 

stalks, she encircled the head of the sheaf and then 

bound it with amazing rapidity, her long thin fingers 

moving like knitting needles. The other reapers and 
their wives had not paused to look. All three reapers 
had cut their first sheaves and their wives were on 
their knees tying. ; : 

Working in the same furious manner in which he 
had begun, Bodkin was soon far ahead of his com- 
petitors. He was cutting his sheaves in an untidy 
manner, and he was leaving hummocks behind him 
on the ground owing to the irregularities of his 
strokes, but his speed and strength were amazing. 
His great hands whirled the hook and closed on the 
stalks in a ponderous manner, and his body hurtled 
along like the carcase of an elephant trotting through 


movement of his limbs that was not without beau 


a forest, but there was a rhythm in the hout beau ‘ 


And behind came his wife, tying, tying speedily, with 
her hard face gathered together in a serious frown — 
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like a person meditating on a grave decision. 

Considine and his wife were second. Considine, 
now that he was in action, showed surprising strength 
and an agility that was goat-like. When his lean, 
long, bony arms moved to slash the rye, muscles 
sprang up all over his bent back like an intricate 
series of springs being pressed. Every time he 
hopped on his right knee to move along his line of 
reaping he emitted a sound like a groan cut short. 
His wife, already perspiring heavily, worked almost 
on his heels, continually urging him on, laughing 
and joking in her habitual loud hearty voice. 

Michael Gill and his wife came last. Gill had 
begun to reap with the slow methodic movements of 
a machine driven at low pressure. He continued at 
exactly the same pace, never changing, never looking 
up to see where his opponents were. His long lean 
hands moved noiselessly, and only the sharp crunch- 
ing rush of the teeth of his reaping hook through 
the yellow stalks of the rye could be heard. His long 
drooping eyelashes were always directed towards the 
point where his hook was cutting. He never looked 
behind to see had he enough for a sheaf before begin- 
ning another. All his movements were calculated 
beforehand, calm, monotonous, deadly accurate. 
Even his breathing was like, and came through his 
nose like one who sleeps healthily. His wife moved 
behind him in the same manner, tying each sheaf 
daintily, without exertion. 

As the day advanced people gathered from all 
quarters watching the reapers. The sun rose into 
the heavens. There was a fierce heat. Nota breath | 
of wind. The rye-stalks no longer moved. They 
stood in perfect silence, their heads a whitish ¢olour, 
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their stalks golden. Already there was a large 
irregular gash in the rye, ever increasing. The bare 
patch, green with little clover plants that had been 
sown with the rye, was dotted with sheaves, already 
whitening in the hot sun. Through the hum of con- 
versation the regular crunching of the reaping hooks 
could be heard. 

A little before noon Bodkin had cut half his strip. 
A stone had been placed on the marking line at half 
way, and when Bodkin reached the stone he stood 
up with the stone in his hand and yelled: “ This is 
a proof,” he cried, “ that there was never a man born 

in the island of Inverara as good as Johnny Bodkin.” 
There was an answering cheer from the crowd on the 
fence, but big Kate Considine humorously waved a 
sheaf above her head and yelled in her rough man’s 
voice: “ The day is young yet, Bodkin of the soft 
flesh! ” The crowd roared with laughter, and Bodkin 
fumed, but he did not reply. His wits were not very 
sharp. Gill and his wife took no notice. They did 
not raise their eyes from the reaping. 

Bodkin’s wife was the first to go for the midday 
meal. She brought a can full of cold tea and a whole 
oven cake of white flour, cut in large pieces, each 
piece coated heavily with butter. She had four eggs, 
too, boiled hard. The Bodkin couple had no children, 
and on that account they could afford to live well, at 
least far better than the other peasants. Bodkin just 
dropped his reaping hook and ravenously devoured 
three of the eggs, while his wife, no less hungrily, ate 
the fourth. Then Bodkin began to eat the bread and 
butter and drink the cold tea with as much speed as 
he had reaped the rye. It took him and his wife 
exactly two minutes and three-quarters to finish that 
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great quantity of food and drink. Out of curiosity, 
Gallagher, the doctor, counted the time down on the 
shore-road. As soon as they had finished eating they 
set to work again as fiercely as ever. 

Considine had come level with Bodkin, just as 
Bodkin resumed work, and instead of taking a rest 
for their meal, Considine and his wife ate in the 
ancient fashion current among Inverara peasants 
during contests of the kind. Kate fed her husband 
as he worked with buttered oaten cake. Now and 
again she handed him the tea-can and he paused to 
take a drink. In that way he was still almost level 
with Bodkin when he had finished eating. The 
spectators were greatly excited at this eagerness on 
the part of Considine, and some began to say that he 
would win the race. 

Nobody. took any notice of Gill and his wife, 
but they had never stopped to eat, and they had 
steadily drawn nearer to their opponents. They 
were still some distance in the rear, but they seemed 
_ quite fresh, whereas Bodkin appeared to be getting 
exhausted, handicapped by his heavy meal, and Con- 
sidine was obviously using up the reserves of his 
strength. Then, when they reached the stone at 
half-way, Gill quietly laid down his hook and told 
his wife to. bring the meal. She brought it from the 
fence, buttered oaten bread and a bottle of new milk, 
with oatmeal in the bottom of the bottle. They ate 
slowly, and then rested for a while. People began to 
jeer at them when they saw them resting, but they 
took no notice. After about twenty minutes they got 
up to go to work again. A derisive cheer arose, and 
an old man cried out: “ Yer a disgrace to me name, 
Michael.” ‘“ Never mind, father,” called Mithael, 
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“the race isn’t finished yet.” Then he spat on his 
hands and seized his hook once more. 

Then, indeed, excitement rose to a high pitch, 
because the Gill couple resumed work at a great 
speed. Their movements were as mechanical and 
regular as before, but they worked at almost twice 
the speed. People began to shout at them. Then 
betting began among the gentry. Until now the 
excitement had not been intense because it seemed 
a foregone conclusion that Bodkin would win since 
he was so far ahead. Now, however, Bodkin’s 
supremacy was challenged. He still was a long way 
ahead of Gill, but he was visibly tired, and his hook 
made mistakes now and again, gripping the earth 
with its point. Bodkin was lathered with sweat. He 
now began to look behind him at Gill, irritated by 
the shouts of the people. 

Just before four o’clock Considine suddenly col- 
lapsed, utterly exhausted. He had to be carried over 
to the fence. A crowd gathered around, and the 
rector, Mr. Robertson, gave him a swig from his 
brandy flask that revived him. He made an effort to 
go back to work, but he was unable to rise. “Sta 
there,” said his wife angrily, “ you’re finished. Ill 
carry on myself.” Rolling up her sleeves farther on 
her fat arms, she went back to the reaping hook, and 
with a loud yell began to reap furiously. “ Bravo,” 
cried McDara, “Tl give the woman a special prize. 
Gallagher,” he cried, hitting the doctor on the 
shoulder, “ after all . . . the Irish race . . . ye know 
what I mean . . . man, alive.” 

But all centred their attention on the struggle 
between Bodkin and Gill. Spurred by rage, Bodkin 
had miade a supreme effort, and he began to gain 
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ground once more. His immense body, moving from 
left to right and back again across his line of reap- 
ing, seemed to swallow the long yellow rye-stalks, so 
quickly did they fall before it. And as the sheaf was 
complete his lean wife grabbed it up and tied it. 
But still, when Bodkin paused at five o’clock to cast 
a look behind him, there was Gill coming with 
terrible regularity. Bodkin suddenly felt all the 
weariness of the day overcome him. 

It struck him first in the shape of an intense thirst. 
He sent his wife up to the fence for their extra can 
of tea. When she came back with it he began to 
drink. But the more he drank the thirstier he 
became. His friends in the crowd of spectators 
shouted at him in warning, but his thirst maddened 
him. He kept drinking. The shore-wall and victory 
were very near now. He kept looking towards it in a 
dazed way as he whirled his hook. And he kept 
drinking. Then his senses began to dull. He became 
sleepy. His movements became almost unconscious. 
He only saw the wall, and he fought on. He began to 
talk to himself. He reached the wall at one end of 
his strip. He had only to cut down to the other end 
and finish. Three sheaves more, and then. . . Best 
man in Inverara ... Five-Pound Note . 

But Just then a ringing cheer came to his ears, and 
the cry rose on the air: “Gill has won.” Bodkin 


collapsed with a groan. 
Liam O’FLAHERTY—The Tent. 
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SITTING on an iron seat fixed about the body of a great 
chestnut tree breaking into pink-flushed blossom, two 
old men gazed dumbly at the sunlit emptiness of a 
town square. 

The morning sun burned in a sky of marvellous 
blue serenity, making the drooping leaves of the tree 
most brilliant and the pale blossoms expand to fullest 
beauty. The eyes of the old men were also blue, but 
the brilliance of the summer sky made a mockery of 
the dim and somnolent light in them. Their thin 
white hair and drooping skin, their faltering lips 
and rusted clothes, the huddling bones of their bodies 
had come to winter. Their hands tottered, their lips 
were wet,and dribbling, and they stared with a kind 
of earnest vacancy, seeing the world as a stillness of 
amber mist. ‘hey were perpetually silent, for the 
deafness of one made speech a ghastly effort of shout- 
ing and misinterpretation. With their worn sticks 
between their knees and their worn hands knotted 
over their sticks they sat as though time had ceased 
to exist for them. 

Nevertheless every movement across the square was 
an event. Their eyes missed nothing that came 
within sight. It was as if the passing of every vehicle _ 
held for them the possibility of catastrophe; the®* 
appearance of a strange face was a revolution; the 
apparitions of young ladies in light summer dresses 
elidint on legs of shell-pink silk had on them some- 
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thing of the effect of goddesses on the minds of young 
heroes. There were, sometimes, subtle changes of 
light in their eyes. 

Across the square, they observed an approaching 
figure. They watched it with a new intensity, ex- 
changing also, for the first time,.a glance with one 
another. For the first time also they spoke. 

“Who is it?” said one. 

“ Duke, ain’t it?” 

ck Pook like Duke,” ee other said. “ But I can’t 
see that far.” 

Leaning forward on their sticks, they watched the 
approach of this figure with intent expectancy. He, 
too, was old. Beside him, indeed, it was as if they 
were adolescent. He was patriarchal. He resembled 
a Biblical prophet, bearded and white and im- 
memorial. He was timeless. 

But though he looked like a patriarch he came 
across the square with the haste of a man in a walk- 
ing race. He moved with a nimbleness and airiness 
that were miraculous. Seeing the old men on the 
seat he waved his stick with an amazing galety at 
them. It was like the brandishing of a youthful 
sword. ‘Ten yards away he bellowed their names 
lustily in greeting. 

“Well, Reuben boy! Well, Shepherd! ” 

They mumbled sombrely in reply. He shouted 
stentoriously about the weather, wagging his white 
beard strongly. They shifted stiffly along the seat 
and he sat down. A look of secret relief came over 
their dim faces, for he had towered above them like 
a statue in silver and bronze. 

“Thought maybe you warn’t coming,” mumbled 
Reuben. 
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“Ah! been for a sharp walk! ” he half-shouted. 
“A sharp walk.” 

They had not the courage to ask where he had 
walked, but in his clear brisk voice he told them, and 
deducing that he could not have travelled less than 
six or seven miles they sat in gloomy silence, as 
though shamed. With relief they saw him fumble 
in his pockets and bring out a bag of peppermints, 
black-and-white balls sticky and strong from the heat 
of his strenuous body, and having one by one popped 
peppermints into their mouths they sucked for a 
long time with toothless and dumb solemnity, con- 
templating the sunshine. 

As they sucked, the two old men waited for Duke 
to speak, and they waited like men awaiting an oracle, 
since he was, in their eyes, a masterpiece of a man. 
Long ago, when they had been napkinned and at 
the breast, he had been a man with a beard, and 
before they had reached their youth he had passed 
into a lusty maturity. All their lives they had felt 
infantile beside him. 

Now, in old age, he persisted in shaming them by 
the lustiness of his achievements and his vitality. 
He had the secret of devilish perpetual youth. To 
them the world across the square was veiled in sunny 
’ mistiness, but Duke could detect the swiftness of a 
rabbit on a hill-side a mile away. They heard the 
sounds of the world as though through a stone wall, 
but he could hear the crisp bark of a fox in another 
parish. They were condemned to an existence of 
memory because they could not read, but Duke 
devoured the papers. He had an infinite knowledge 
of the world and the freshest affairs of men. He 
brought them, every morning, news of earthquakes 
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in Peru, of wars in China, of assassinations in Spain, 
of scandals among the clergy. He understood the 
obscurest movements of politicians and explained to 
them the newest laws of the land. They listened to 
him with the devoutness of worshippers listening to 
a preacher, regarding him with awe and believing in 
him with humble astonishment. There were times 
when he lied to them blatantly. They never sus-- 
pected. 

As they sat there, blissfully sucking, the shadow of 
the chestnut tree began to shorten, its westward edge 
creeping up, like a tide, towards their feet. Beyond, 
the sun continued to blaze with unbroken brilliance 
on the white square. Swallowing the last smooth 
grain of peppermint, Reuben wondered aloud what 
time it could be. 

“Time? ” said Duke. He spoke ominously. 
“Time? ” he repeated. 

They watched his hand solemnly uplift itself and 
vanish into his breast. They had no watches. Duke 
alone could tell them the passage of time while 
appearing to mock at it himself. Very slowly he 
drew out an immense watch, held it out at length 
on its silver chain, and regarded it steadfastly. 

They regarded it also, at first with humble solem- 
nity and then with quiet astonishment. They leaned 
forward to stare at it. Their eyes were filled with a 
great light of unbelief. The watch had stopped. 


The three old men continued to stare at the watch 
in silence. The stopping of this watch was like the 
stopping of some perfect automaton. It resembled 

_ almost the stopping of time itself. Duke shook the 
watch urgently. The hands moved onward® for a 
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second or two from half-past three and then were 
dead again. He lifted it to his ear and listened. It 
was silent. 

For a moment or two longer the old man sat in 
lugubrious contemplation. The watch, like Duke, 
was a masterpiece, incredibly ancient, older even 
than Duke himself. They did not know how often 
he had boasted to them of its age and efficiency, its 
beauty and pricelessness. “They remembered that it 
had once belonged to his father, that he had been 
offered incredible sums for it, that it had never 
stopped since the battle of Waterloo. 

Finally Duke spoke. He spoke with the mysterious 
air of a man about to unravel a mystery, “ Know 
what ’tis? ” 

They could only shake their heads and stare with 
the blankness of ignorance and curiosity. They could 
not know. 

Duke made an ominous gesture, almost a flourish, 
with the hand that held the watch. 

“It’s the lectric.” 

They stared at him with dim-eyed amazement. 

“It’s the lectric,” he repeated. “The lectric in me 
body.” 

Shepherd was deaf. “ Eh?” he said. 

“ The lectric,” said Duke significantly, in a louder 
voice. 

“Lectric? ” They did not understand, and they 
waited, 

The oracle spoke at last, repeating with one hand 
the ominous gesture that was like a flourish. 

“It stopped yesterday. Stopped in the middle of 
me dinner,” he said. He was briefly silent. “‘ Never 
stopped as long as I can remember. Never. And 
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then stopped like that, all of a sudden, just at pudden- 
time. Couldn’t understand it. Couldn’t understand 
it for the life of me.” 

“ Take it to the watchmaker’s? ” Reuben said. 

“TI did,” he said. ‘‘I did. This watch is older ’n 
me, I said, and it’s never stopped as long as I can 
remember. So he squinted at it and poked it and 
that’s what he said.” 

“ What? ” 

“It’s the lectric, he says, that’s what it is. It’s the 
lectric—the lectric in your body. That’s what he 
said. The lectric.” 

“ Lectric lightr ” 

“'That’s what he said. Lectric. You’re full o’ 
lectric, he says. You go home and leave your watch 
on the shelf and it'll go again. Sol did.” _ 

The eyes of the old men seemed to signal intense 
questions. There was an ominous silence. Finally, 
with the watch still in his hand, Duke made an im- 
mense flourish, a gesture of serene triumph. 

“And it went,” he said. “It went! ” 

The old men murmured in wonder. 

“Tt went all right. Right as a cricket! Beautiful! ” 

The eyes of the old men flickered with fresh amaze- 
ment. The fickleness of the watch was beyond the 
weakness of their ancient comprehension. They 
groped for understanding as they might have 
searched with their dim eyes for a balloon far up in 
the sky. Staring and murmuring they .could only 
pretend to understand. 

“ Solid truth,” said Duke. ‘ Goes on the shelf but 
it won’t go on me. It’s the lectric.” 

“ That’s what licks me,” said Reuben, “the legtric.” 

“It’s me body,” urged Duke. “It’s full of it.” 
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“ Lectric light? ” 

“Full of it. Alive with it.” 

He spoke like a man who had won a prize. Burst- 
ing with glory, he feigned humility. His white beard 
wagged lustily with pride, but the hand still bearing 
the watch seemed to droop with modesty. 

“Tt’s the lectric,” he boasted softly. 

They accepted the words in silence. It was as 
- though they began to understand at last the lustiness 
of Duke’s life, the nimbleness of his mind, the amaz- 
ing youthfulness of his patriarchal limbs. 
_ The shadow of the chestnut tree hud dwindled to a 

small dark circle about their seat. The rays of the 
sun were brilliantly perpendicular. On the chestnut 
tree itself the countless candelabra of blossoms were 
a pure blaze of white and rose. A clock began to 
chime for noon. 

Duke, at that moment, looked at his watch, still 
lying in his hand. 

He stared with instant guilt. The hands had 
moved miraculously to four o’clock, and in the still- 
ness of the summer air he couid hear the tick of 
wheels. 

With hasty gesture of resignation he dropped the 
watch into his pocket again. He looked quickly at 
the old men, but they were sunk in sombre medita- 
tion. They had not seen or heard. 

Abruptly he rose. “That’s what it is,” he said. 
“The lectric.” He made a last gesture as though to 
indicate that he was the victim of some divine mani- 
festation. « “ The lectric,” he said. 

He retreated nimbly across the square in the hot 
sunshine and the old men sat staring after him with 
the innocence of solemn wonder. His limbs moved 
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with the haste of a clockwork doll, and he vanished 
with incredible swiftness from sight. 

The sun had crept beyond the zenith and the feet 
of the old men were bathed in sunshine. 


H. E. BatrEs—The Woman Who Had Imagination. 


NOTES, ETC. 


(N.B.—The figures in Clarendon type refer to pages.) 
THE REWARDS OF INDUSTRY 


RICHARD GARNETT, b. 1835 d. 1906, Keeper of the Printed 
Books in the British Museum 1890-1899, wrote The 
Twilight of the Gods, from which this story is taken, in 
his off-hours, as a pleasant change of occupation. 


Notes 
17. The great Tang dynasty was founded in a.p. 618 


by Li Yuen, who took the name of Kao-Tau, and with 
it began a period of great expansion and progress lasting 
over three hundred years. 

19. The famous library at Alexandria was founded by 
Ptolemy, the first king of Egypt, about 284 B.c., and is 
said at one time to have contained 700,000 volumes—not 
books, of course, but volumina or manuscript rolls. 
- When Julius Czsar besieged the city in 47 B.c. the 
library was partly destroyed by fire, and again in A.D. 391. 
But Alexandria continued to flourish as a seat of learn- 
ing, and the library grew again, until the second Caliph, 
Omar (The Commander of the Faithful) ordered it to be 
burnt, : {ues his action on the grounds mentioned 
here. e reason he gave is often quoted as an example 
of the logical form of argument known as a dilemma, 
which offers a choice between two alternatives, each 
leading to a disagreeable conclusion. 

21. The Emperor was Constans II, who reigned from 
641 to 668. He fought against the ee Saracens 
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and Arabs, to whom he lost Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes and 
Africa. 

22. A bezant was a gold coin of the Byzantine Empire 
varying in value between ros. and 20s. It was current 
in England until the reign of Edward III, and was 
probably introduced by returning Crusaders. It is also 
used as a device in English Heraldry. 

Note the ironical reference to the usual opposi- 
tion offered by possessors of “ vested interests” to in- 
ventions or innovations that are likely to deprive them 
of their livelihood or prestige. Readers will no doubt 
be able to supply parallel examples from the industrial 
history of this country during the last 150 years. 


Questions and Exercises 

1. What is the moral of this story? Try to put it into 
verse (a rhymed quatrain or two heroic couplets). 

2. Recast the story as an Eastern Apologue in not 
more than twenty-four lines of verse. Take Abou ben 
Adhem (Leigh Hunt) or The Carver and the Caliph 
(Austin Dobson) as a model. 


For Parallel Reading 


The Elixir of Life, another story in the volume from 
which this is taken. 


AN OCCURRENCE AT OWL CREEK BRIDGE 


AmprosE Bierce, b. 1838, served throughout the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and in 1913 went to Mexico to join the 
staff of Villa, the rebel general, and was never heard of 


again. His best stories are contained in In the Midst of 
Life and Can Such Things Be. 


Notes 


26. The costly and bloody Civil War in North America 
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between the Northern (Federal) and Southern (Seces- 
sionist) forces lasted from 1861 to 186s. 

Alabama is one of the Gulf States and one of the 
leading cotton-producing districts. As a Secessionist 
State it sent most of its male white population to fight 
against the Federals. 

30. Corinth was taken by the Federal forces under 
Rosecrans in the autumn of 1862. 


Questions 

1. Bierce “secures his effects by a simple and yet 
subtle realism.” Explain. 

2. Bierce is often stated to be a master in the art of 
suggestion. What evidence of this skill is there in this — 
story? 


For Parallel Reading 

The Pit and the Pendulum, by E. A. Poe. 

The Horseman in the Sky, by Bierce, reprinted in 
another volume in this series—Short Stories Old and 


New. 
ROADS OF DESTINY 


O. Henry (Wm. Sypney PorTErR), b. 1862 d. 1910, served 
in a drug store, worked on a ranch and in a bank before 
seriously devoting himself to writing short stories. His 
output was prodigious. The cream of his work is col- 
lected in The Best of O. Henry, an omnibus volume. 


Notes 
53. Baragouin: unintelligible language, gibberish. 
54. Amourette d’escalier: fleeting staircase love. 
56. Mot de passe: password. 


Questions 
1. What are the threads that hold together the three 
parts of this story? 
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2. Certain phrases are repeated. What are they? and 
what purpose does the repetition server 

3. Describe the interviews of Mignot with (a) the 
King, (b) M. Bril. What is there in common between 
them? 

4. What hint is given in the first episode that the lady 
was not sincere in her protestations to the poet? 

5. Why does the author in the second episode make 
Desrolles forget his pistols? 

6. At what point (a) in the second, (6) in the third 
episode do you begin to suspect a tragic ending, and 
why? 

ed By what internal evidence can you fix the approx- 
imate date of any of the episodes? 


For Parallel Reading 
The Path of the King, by John Buchan. 


MRS. PACKLETIDE’S TIGER 


“Sax1” (Hecror Huch Munro), b. 1870 d. 1916, wrote 
for the now defunct Westminster Gazette, and was the 
Morning Post representative in the Balkans and after- 
wards in St. Petersburg and Paris. In the Great War he 
enlisted as a trooper in King Edward’s Horse and later 
served with the Royal Fusiliers. He was twice offered a 
commission, but refused, and was killed at Beaumont- 
Hamel in November 1916. Most of his short stories, 
Beasts and Super-Beasts, Reginald and Reginald in 
Russia, The Toys of Peace and The Chronicles of Clovis 
(from which our story is taken), can now be obtained in 


‘an omnibus volume. 


Questions ‘ 


1."Select a dozen choice phrases and expressions from 
this story (see Introduction). 
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2. Give examples from this story of irony, syllepsts, 
paraprosdokian, oxymoron, innuendo. 

3. Describe Mrs. Packletide’s character in five adjec- 
tives. 

4. What evidence is there in this story that any of 
the three chief characters possessed a sense of humour? 


For Parallel Reading 
The Boar-Pig, by * Saki,” reprinted in Short Staries Old 
and New in this series. 


THE FLY 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD (KATHLEEN MANSFIELD BEAUCHAMP), 
b. in New Zealand 1888, d. 1923, wife of John Middleton 
Murry, the literary critic. She wrote mainly short 
stories, the chief of which appear under the titles Bliss, 
The Garden Party, Something Childish, In a German 
Pension, and The Dove’s Nest, from which this story is 
taken. 


Questions 

1. What artistic purpose does the introduction of Mr. 
Woodifield serve? 

2. An inferior writer would probably have ruined this 
theme by want of restraint and reticence. At what 
point or points does Katherine Mansfield exercise these 
valuable qualities? 


3. What do you think is the significance of the fly = . , 


episode? 


For Parallel Reading 
The Life of Ma Parker in The Garden Party, by K.M 
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ANOTHER TEMPLE GONE 


(CHarLes Epwarp MonrtacveE, b. 1867 d. 1929, journalist, 
essayist, novelist and short-story writer. He was for 


"many -years on the staff of the Manchester Guardian as 


dramatic critic and leader-writer. His chief works are: 
Dramatic Values (stage criticisms), The Right Place and 
Disenchantment (essays), Rough Justice and Right Off 


‘the Map (novels), and Action and Fiery Particles (short 


stories). 


Notes 

84. In fee-simple: his own absolute property. 

85. Centre file and file of direction: see Open Order 
Drill in Infantry Training (War Office’ Manual). 

- 87. Pocheen: poteen, Irish whisky distilled illicitly. 

88. Philtres: magic potions. 

Peristaltic action: a wavelike contraction of the 
gullet in successive circles. 

Garricks . . . supers: renowned actors... super- 
numerary “ walkers-on.” 

89. Cremona: where lived Stradivarius (1644-1737), 
the famous violin-maker. ‘“Strads” fetch fabulous 
prices. The varnish used on them is supposed to con- 
tribute to their peculiar quality of tone. 

90. Non Nobis, Domine: not unto us, O Lord; Psalm 


CXV. 


Sacerdotal: priest-like. 
To gladden the heart of a man: Psalm civ. 15. 
95. Shebeen: pot-house. . 
98. Argus: the hundred-eyed giant; cf. twelve lines 
above. 
~ 100. Amurath’s succession: look up the source of this 
allusion in Shakespeare’s King Henry IV, Part 2, Act V, 
Sc. 2, and explain its application here. 
101. Jug: slang for gaol. 
102. “ Confess the hour”: i.e. betray the state of the 
weather. 
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Opiates: drugs to inducé sleep. 
Anodynes: drugs to soften pain. 
104. Periphery: outside rim or surface. 

Threnody: song of lamentation; phone is a 
versicle sung by one half of a choir or chorus and. 
answered by the antiphone of the other. a 

The States . . . desperate lengths: i.e. the institu- i 
tion of Prohibition in 1919. 

Questions | i 

1. Discuss the significance of the title. 

2. Collect a few examples of Irish idiom. 

3. What are the salient characteristics of Montague’s 
style? Does it appeal to you or not? Give reasons. 

4. “The essence of humour is incongruity.” How 
far is this true of the humour in this story? 

5. Find figurative expressions borrowed from (a) the 
Turf, (b) wireless, (c) the Law. 

6. Give the source of the following allusions: — 

i. Taking the shoes from off his feet before stepping 
on holy ground. 
ii. Joy that our blessed Lord put into the water the 
good people had at the wedding. 
ili. A peace passing all understanding. 
iv. Urbanity butters no parsnips. 
v. His too, too solid coatings of flesh. 
vi. The civilian lamb lay down once more beside the 
three large lions of the Law. ‘ 
vii. The spirit which giveth life was beinig borne down . 
by the letter that killeth. 
viii. The glory is departed entirely. 
ix. Suppin’ tribulation with a spoon of sorrow. 
x. That one talent which ’twas death to hide. 


Parallel Reading 
Some Experiences of an Irish R.M., by Somerville and 


Ross. 
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THE KIDNAPPED “ GENERAL” 


“ Stacy AuMONIER, b. 1887 d. 1928, began his career as a 


decorative designer and landscape artist, and was, at odd 
times, a society entertainer and actor. His volumes of 
short stories include One after Another, The Love-a- 
Duck and Other Stories, Odd Fish, Miss Bracegirdle and 
Others, and Ups and Downs, from which this story is 
taken. 


Notes 
109. Blighty: the British Tommy’s name for “ home,” 
or for a wound that meant being invalided home. 
Demobbed: army slang for “ demobilized.” 


Question and Exercise 

1. What details in Ormeroyd’s story had some founda- 
tion in fact? 

2. Write another circumstantial story to account for 
the stranding of the old “ General ” in the con 


For Parallel Reading 

The Open Window, and The Boar-Pig i in Beasts and 
Super-Beasts (“Saki”). 

The Purple Land, W. H. Hudson, Chapter XIX. 

And see the works of Lucian, Sir Jobn de Mandeville 
and Baron Munchausen, for other “tall” stories by 
eminent “ liars.” 


THE WILLOW PLATE EMBELLISHMENT 


ERNEST BrAMAH preserves a strict incognito. He has 

written three collections of Kai Lung stones: The Wallet 

of Kai Lung, Kai Lung’s Golden Hours, and Kai Lung 

Unrolls his Mat. He? has occasionally wandered into 
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other fields, e.g. English Farming and Guide to English 
Coins. 


Questions and Exercises 

1. What resemblance does the theme of this story bear 
to that of Charles Lamb’s Dissertation on Roast Pig? 

2. How does Bramah translate into Chinese idiom 
such modern notions as strike, down-tools, picketing? and 
what is the origin he fancifully suggests of blackleg? 

3. Describe and give your own interpretation of the 
scene depicted in the Willow Pattern. 

4. Select half a dozen current slang terms (e.g. buzz 
off, sez-you, etc.) and translate them into such polite and 
deprecatory phrases such as Bramah’s characters might 


have used. 


For Parallel Reading 
The Citizen of the World, by Goldsmith. 
Dissertation on Roast Pig, and Old China, by Charles 


Lamb. 
Letters from John Chinaman, by Lowes Dickinson. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN 


GitBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, b. 1874 d. 1936, educated at 
St. Paul’s School and the Slade School of Art. Poet, 
critic, essayist, novelist, journalist. His “ Father Brown ” 
stories are collected in five volumes—The Wisdom, 
Innocence, Incredulity, Secret, and Scandal of Father 
Brown. His essay In Defence of Detective Stories 
appears in The Defendant, and is reprinted in the 
volume in this series entitled New and Old Essays. 

Chesterton’s favourite figure was paradox; but he used 
it to startle his readers to a realization of the profound 
truths that underlie the obvious, but which are so often 
taken for granted that their significance passes un- 
noticed. Another characteristic of Chesterton’s was his 
revolt from the tyrannizing grip of mechanism. 
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Note 
167. Acephalous: headless. 


2 Questions and Exercises 


1. How do the theme and its treatment in this story 
reflect the characteristics noted above? 

2. What details in Laura’s conversation with Angus 
are significant in view of the later development of the 
Story? 

3. Give examples, if possible from your own experi- 
ence, of the fallibility of the senses. 

4. Write a short essay on “ Nothing.” 


Parallel Reading 
Clear Thinking, Jepson (Longmans), Chapter II. 


MADE OUT OF NOTHING 


LAURENCE PEARSALL Jacks, b. 1860, formerly Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, editor of The Hzbbest 
Journal since 1902, preacher, essayist and writer on 
social, religious and educational topics. His works in- 
clude Mad Shepherds, From the Human End (essays), 
All Men are Ghosts and Among the Idolmakers (stories), 
from the last of which our story is taken. One of his 
latest works, on a favourite theme, is The Revolt from 
Mechanism. i 


Notes 

174. Sheraton: designer and maker of furniture. 1751- 
1806. 

175. Detritus: debris. 

176. Seleucid: kings of Syria from 312 to 93 B.C. 

180. Dolichocephalic: long-headed. 

187. Livingstone: the African missionary and explorer 
(1813-1873). Schliemann: German archeologist and 
excavator (1822-90). Pitt-Rivers: archzologist and eth- 
nologist (1827-1900). 

189. Ithaca: the island home of Ulysses. 
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NOTES ae 
Questions 
1. “ Which things seem to be a parable.” What Pe eae 
are the lessons it has for us? te 
2. What authors have written stories “with a pur- “> 
pose’? How far does this interfere with our enjoyment -, a 
of the story as a story? 


For Parallel Reading 
Belloc’s essay on Fakes in Short Talks with the SEY 


THE REAPING RACE 


Liam O’F LaHerRTy, b. 1896 in the Arran Islands, has 
written novels, plays, essays, sketches and short stories. 
He also wrote his autobiography at the age of thirty- 
seven and called it Shame the Devil. He made an 
excursion into politics but was soon disillusioned, and 
he now spends his time “ writing, rearing Kerry goats, 
playing the melodeon and shaming the devil ”! 


Questions 
1. Find half a dozen little intimate descriptive touches 


that help to make this story vivid and alive. 
2. How are the dramatic effects obtained in this story? 


For Parallel Reading 
Spring Sowing, by the same author. y 


TIME 


HersBertT Ernest Bates, b. 1905, is an enthusiastic 
gardener. He writes short stories for the New Statesman, 
Spectator, Listener, London Mercury, etc. Thirty Tales 


is his own selection of his best stories. & 
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F opesion 


. Discuss the three-fold appropriateness of the ttle. 
2. Pick out the different ways in which Duke is con- 


my 2.2 with Reuben and Shepherd. 


3. Which is most prominent in this story—plot, 
characterization or setting? Write a few words on each. 


For Parallel ‘Reading 
Fishing, by the same author, in Thirty Tales. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


1. Which of these stories is told in the first person? 
What advantages and disadvantages are there in this 
manner of narration? 

2. What in your opinion are the essentials of a short 
story? Which story in this book best fulfils most of 
these? Give evidence to support your choice. 

3. Label each story according to its prevailing mood 
(e.g. tragic, pathetic, droll, ironical . . . but choose your 
own adjectives). 

4. Which of these stories is in your opinion (a) best 
constructed, (b) best at characterization, (c) most original 
in conception, (d) most attractively written, (e) most 
laughable, (f) most pathetic, (g) most thrilling? 

5. Which of the authors would you best like to know 
or to have known? Give reasons. 


6. Write an account of an imaginary interview between — 


yourself and one of the authors, at which his story is 
discussed. 
. Contrast the styles of Montague and Aumonier. 

g Choose any one story, not the one you like best, 
and appraise it from the points of view of (a) construc- 
tion, (b) characterization, (c) descriptive power. 
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9. What in your opinion constitutes an effective end. = 


ing to a short story? Illustrate with examples taken 
from the book. 


10. In what respects (other than length) should age 3 


short story differ Gain a novel? 


e 


eat Se 


